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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—G ay. 








THE RECLUSE. 


Tue mountains of Wales, which I had 
seen for some days past from a distance, 
I at length approached, says an eminent 
and intelligent pedestrian, but was not 
yet immersed among those precipitous 
cliffs which | afterwards saw. ‘The re- 
gion that I now traversed was diversified 
by many gentle undulations and beautiful 
swells, which gave a softened breadth of 
light and shade to the landscape, that 
was highly pleasing to me. 

Though these swells frequently inter- 
rupted the view, this served only to shift 
the scene, by introducing another pros- 
spect in the space of a few minutes, that 
was totally different from the former, 
which kept the imagination continually 
at work, by anticipating what was to fol- 
low. Amused in this manner, I saun- 
tered slowly along, so that the evening 
closed in before 1 reached the village, 
where I had been directed to take up my 
lodging for that night; but the evening 
being fine, I pursued the road, and ar- 
rived at the ale-house, which stood in the 
place of an inn, about an hour after dark. 
{ took my place, as usual, among the 
people who chanced to be there ; and, 
after the customary exchange of civilities, 
called for a pot of beer and a pipe, by 
which means | was freed from the trou- 
ble of speaking, unless when | pleased, 
and at liberty to listen to the conversation 
of others without giving offence. This 
was the way in which | picked up much 
curious information during the course of 


my journey ; for my appearance is that| 


of a plain man, without any symptoms of 
that kind of sly cunning which instinc- 
tively puts mankind on their guard. I 
soon found that the whole conversation 
turned upon a man of an extraordinary 
character, who had lived, for fifteen 
years together, in an old castle, that is 
hard by the village, in such a retired 
way, as not to have been visited during 
all that time by any one of the villagers ; 
so that it was supposed he had committed 
some horrid murder, or other atrocious 
crime, which wounded his conscience, 
and made him shun the sight of men, and 
bury himself, as it were, while alive. 
This opinion prevailing universally, the 
good people had long entertained such a 
horror for the castle, and its unknown 
inhabitant, that no person ever went near 
its walls, when it was possible to avoid it. 
But, to the great surprise of every one 
in the village, it had been discovered, 
that, instead of being a murderer, or 
other atrocious offender, the man of the 
castle was a gentleman of great worth, 
who had unfortunately been deprived by 
a sudden dispensation of providence of a 
beloved wife, and, as he thought, two 
lovely babes, their only offspring. The 
news of this distressing event having 
been rashly communicated to him while 


time, only slowly and imperfectly gave 
way to a settled melancholy, that made 
him wish to shun society. He had been 
carried off the field of battle, and taken 
care of ever afterwards by a faithful ser- 
vant, who, having had him conveyed 
home, had found out this retirement, and, 
by the assistance of the rector of the 
parish, been enabled to manage his af- 
fairs, so as to prevent his solitude from 
being broken in upon by any one. It 
had been discovered, however, by a 
very unexpected accident, only a short 
time before my arrival, that his two ciiil-; 
dren (a boy and girl) were still alive; 
that, from the regimental returns, no 
doubt had been entertained of his death ; 
that they had been carried away from 
their native place, and educated in a dis- 
tant part of the country, as friendless 
orphans ; that they had profited by the 
school of adversity ; and had both, by 
their propriety of conduct, so far recom- 
mended theinselves to those who were 
about them, as to be beloved and be- 
friended by all who knew them ; that the 
girl had been lately married to a deserv- 
ing young man in the neighbourhood ; 
and that the father had been induced, 
on this occasion, to leave his retreat for 
a few days. 





A tale so strange could not fail to make||nish its general effect. 





Vou. I. 
of the story of Robinson Crusoe; with||gap thus formed, the eye was able to 
this difference in favour of our recluse,||trace something like internal ornaments ; 
that the exertions in the first case were|/but, on account of the depth of shade ~ 
calculated chiefly to supply the physical||which then obscured them, this served 
wants of the body; and, in the last, tojjonly to give an awful impression of some- 
restore the debilitated powers of the||thing that the mind could not tally com- 
mind. The story was long, and in-||prehend. Through the ivy, which wav- 
terrupted by many episodes, which Ij/ed in gloomy wildness round the top of 
shall not attempt to follow ; all I can at/ithe tower, rose up to a considerable 
this time properly do, is to mention aljheight a corner turret, which, by pro- 
few circumstances, which will naturally|jjecting more forward than the rest of 
occur as I give you a cursory descrip-||the building, seemed to be in danger of 
tion of this place, and which may servejjfallng every moment. Beyond this 
to convey some idea of the means that|/tower, in a grove of tall beech trees, an 
were found to have proved etlectual in|/immense number of rooks had taken up 
this case. their abode. The nests, which had to 

When I entered the verge of this hal-|jall appearance remained for ages undis- 
lowed spot, for such it appeared to me,|iturbed by man, had at last become so 
the ideas that had already floated in my ||thick, as nearly to fill up all the crannies 
mind, were greatly heightened by the|j|between the branches, so as in a great 
awful solemnity and wildness of the place. ||measure to exclude the light of the sun ; 
An avenue of large trees, through whose|jand the busy birds continually flying 
thickened foliage the mid-day sun could|jabout in all directions, by their incessant 
only produce a gloomy shade, led to the||cawing, produced ata distance a deep 
remains of a massy pile of buildings,|jsound, which served greatly to augment 
which, from the magnitude of its parts,||the solemnity of the scene. On the other 
though now in ruins, gave a strong idea of |side was seen a grove of spreading yew 
ancient grandeur. On this side, however,||trees, which seemed to be of an age 
some walls which had been reared for con-||coeval with the oldest part of the castle 
veniency long after the era of the principal |jitself. These, covered with long moss, 
structure itself, served greatly to dimi-||had now assumed a hoary magnificence, 
We entered at|ithat gave them a most venerable aspect. 











a deep impression upon all the villagers. |jone corner of the building, through al|A double row of chesnut trees, which 
| conceived it at first to be an idle story ;||low door, into a vaulted passage of great/|had originally formed an avenue leading 


but found, upon examination, that the 
circumstances were not impossible, as | 
at first conceived them to be; and as I 
learnt that the old servant was still in the 
castle, I resolved to call on him next 
morning, to satisfy myself more fully as 
to all the particulars ; but of this I said) 
nothing at the time. 1 expected to de- 
rive much curious information from a 
person thus circumstanced; nor was I 
disappointed. 

I was up betimes, and reached the cas- 
tle at the moment the old servant open- 
ed the gate to let down the drawbridge ; 
for the whole castle was surrounded by 
a moat, which had been kept in repair 
till this time by the respect that its own- 
ers bore for its antiquity. 1 accosted the 
servant politely, said | was a stranger, 
who had been attracted by-the venerable 
appearance of the castle, and asked if I 
could be permitted to take a nearer view 
of it. To which he civilly replied, that! 
he was glad it was in his power at that 
time to comply with my request ; though 
it was a favour permitted to no person 
till very lately. This gave me an occa- 
sion to inquire what was the reason of 
the alteration he hinted at, which afford- 
ed him an opportunity of corroborating 
the account | had heard at the village, 
with many other circumstances, into the 
particulars of which | must not enter at 
present. I shall only observe, that I 
felt myself deeply interested in the his- 
tory of aworthy man of extreme sensi- 
bility, who had been so far overcome by 
the keen recollection of those pleasures 
of which he had been deprived, as to 
have his faculties overpowered by a 
melancholy gloom that made him loathe 
the idea of any earthly enjoyment. At 
the same time | had occasion to admire 


he was a prisoner in India, and yet lying||the effects of the lenient hand of time, 


dangerously ill of a severe wound in the 
head, which he had received in battle, 
where he had been left for dead, had the 


aided by the efforts of a faithful and ju- 
dicious servant, in gradually alleviating 
a distress which at one time seemed to 


effect of throwing him into a state of |ibe wholly irremediable. In the course 
mental derangement, which, after a longijof this narrative, 1 was often reminded 


length, which was still entire, though the/jto this sacred grove, but which, by the 
buildings above it were all in ruins. Asjjintermingling of their wide-spreading 
we walked along this passage, the still-|/branches, when viewed from the eleva- 
ness of the place impressed my mind|jtion on which we stood, appeared but as 
with a sensation somewhat approaching]||one mass, now, by the brilliancy of their 
to horror, that | cannot describe. All||foliage, formed an enlivening contrast to 
along one side doors were perceived, |ithe view. 
opening into vaults, into which no ray|| The area of the garden, which had 
of light ever penetrated. Inthe passage|joriginally separated these massy objects 
itself there was only so much light as to|/from each other, had, to appearance, 
enable us just to perceive our way. No/|jbeen once occupied as a kitchen ground 
sound was heard but the tread of ourj!and orchard; but as having been long 
feet alone. My guide fortunately did not}! neglected, had run wild, so as now to de- 
speak, or I should probably have been||serve the name of a wilderness, in the 
startled at it, until we reached, at length, || strictest sense of the word. Apple and 
a small corner of the building, where ajjpear tress, intermixed with wild cherries, 
few chambers were still kept in repair,|| plums, and hazel copses, with hawthorns, 
and which formed the habitation of its||hollies, and other shrubs, were blended 
present owner. There was nothing here}jin irregular masses, sometimes conjoined 
that demands your attention, so that I|/together in the same group, and at other 
proceed to the garden, into which a door||times separate, forming, in some cases, 
entered directly from these apartments ;|/small tufts, and in others running out to 
as it was in this spot that the changes toj|considerable extent without any interrup- 
which I have alluded were chiefly ef-/tion; and these were grouped in such a 
fected. manner as to divide the openings of grass 
On entering, the appearance of this||ground, among which they sprung up in 
garden was grand and impressive. It had||such a way as to give this enchanting spot 
been originally laid out upon the largest||a great diversity of appearance. From 
scale of baronial magnificence, but, hav-||some points of view the lawn seemed to 
ing been long deserted by its princely||be large and open ; from others, in con- 
owners, the trees had acquired a wild|isequence of a number of small groups 
luxuriance of growth, and now assumed|iclosing in upon each other, they appear- 
a venerable gloom, unlike to any thing I||ed only as one mass, forming a close 
had ever before seen, which conveyed a||wood that occupied the whole space. 
strong idea of the wealth and power of||And, as there are not amoung them any 
its original owners. The objects thatilartificial objects to make you recognise 
chiefly attracted the attention were of a|jthe same place from whatever point you 
larger size, and more rugged appearance,|jsaw it, it requires long experience to 
than any which I had ever observed in||know the same spot from different points 
works of art. A large tower, which||of view ; so that you might wander over 
rose proudly eminent above the lesser|ithe whole place repeatedly for many 
ruins, drew the eye instinctively to that|/days, and still think that you were pro- 
side. It projected a little more forward|jceeding forward to new scenes, though 
into the garden than the others. Thej/you had often returned nearly to the 
lower part of this tower was still pretty|isame spot. This irregular garden, per- 
entire, but towards the top it had been|/haps, consisted of not more than five or 
rifted asunder, as if by a stroke of light-|/six acres in extent ; yet, in consequence 
ning, and many massy fragments had been|jof this inartificial arrangement, it might 
tumbled te the ground. Through the}/appear to a casual visiter to contain some 
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hundreds of acres, affurding an infinite 
succession of delightful objects. 

My guide, perceiving with what satis- 
faction | viewed this wild scenery, took 
an opportunity of congratulating himself 
on having discovered it. ‘ Having often 
observed,” he said, “ when my master} 


was in health, that be took much delight} but an incident that occurred about a week 


in scenes of this sort, | conjectured, that 
if any thing could ever restore him to 
himself, it would be that of permitting 
him to indalge this natural propensity 
without interruption. After my poor 
master returned from India, in a state of 
dejection that rendered him incapable of 
conversing with any one, or at times of 
knowing even me; yet he had sometimes 
lucid intervals, in which he deigned to 
speak to me with his accustomed kindness. 
In one of those intervals he said to me, 
* Thomas, could you not contrive to find 
out for me a retired spot in some remote 
part of the country in which | could in- 
dulge my taste for solitude without inter- 
ruption ? To you’ he was pleased to say, 
‘I already owe many obligutions, and 
this will be an additional one, of which 


you will not find that I shall be forgetful. | should frighten him away ; but he soon 


Ihave now, you know,’ he continued, 
‘more money than I ever can have occa- 
sion for; | beg you then, to look out for 
such a place, und at the same time try if 
vou can discover some honest man, who 
has more knowledge of business than you 
have, to transact my worldly concerns, 
with all of which | desire that you shall 
be acquainted, but let me not be troubled 
about it. Do this, and you will conter 
the greatest possible obligation upon me.’ 
I bowed, retired, and wept in secret over 
the fallen stute of such an honourable 
man, resolving to do whatever | could to 
fulfil his wishes. From that time I care- 
fully examined the newspapers, and soon 
after saw an advertisement, offering this 
place for sale ; it seemed to suit our pur- 
pose ; I took an opportunity to mention 
itto my master, who ordered me to go 
and look at it; and, if | found it suitable, 
to purchase it at once, without higgling 
atthe terms. {came hither, found it, as 1 
thought, more exactly suitable for us than 
any thing | could hope for ; and having 
seen the divine of the parish, and made 
some inquiries of him concerning it, he 
directed me to the agent, and kindly gave 
me every assistance in his power. ‘ An 
old gentleman,’ he said, ‘ had been the 
last owner of it, who had lived there in a 
very retired manner by himself, with 
two servants only, for many years.’ He 
had fitted up afew apartments for his own 
accommodation, and made out a neat libra- 
ry, containing a small, but well chosen 
collection of books. His time was chief- 
ly spent in reading, and innocent recrea- 
tion in his garden. This gentleman had 


died about three months before; and, as 


his heirs lived ata distance, they were 


desirous of selling the whole. He thought 


it would be very convenient for my mas- 


ter to be freed of the trouble of furnishing 
a house to himself, and therefore advised 





together without returning, unless at the 
sound of the bell for meals, which I was} 
ordered to ring half an hour before each 
meal-time. The first symptom of amend- 
ment that I discovered in him was his 
listening with evident satisfaction to the 
songs of the birds, which here abound ; 


after we came hither, opened to me ano- 
ther source of amusement for him, that 
ihas proved of still greater utility. One 
day my master bad laid himself down 
upon the grass beneath a tree, listening, 
as usual, to the warbling of the birds 
above him, and insensibly dropped asleep. 
How long he had lain in that slumber he 
could not tell ; but he was at last awaken- 
ed by something that softly touched his 
hand, which was stretched out upon the 
grass; he looked about to see what it 
\was ; and, to his surprise, found that an 
uss was standing by him, looking down 
upon his countenance with that kind of 
stupid composure which characterizes 
that harmless creature. It had been 
snuffing at his hand, and awaked him. 
At first he was averse to move, lest he 


observed that when it perceived him to 
be awake, it moved its ears, and gave ap- 
pearance of satisfaction rather than of 
fear. He immediately concluded it must 
be a tame beast; and, having risen up, 
it stretched out its neck to him till he 
stroke it. ‘This kind of confidence in 
\his benignity pleased him. He fondled 
Jit a little, which evidently pleased it ; 
and, when be was going away, it follow- 
ed him at a distance for some time, and 
did not allow him to depart but with 
seeming regret. He called upon me,” 
said Thomas, ‘on this occasion, in a 
voice so unusual that [ was somewhat 
startled at it. He desired me to bring « 
bit of bread; which I had no sooner 


TES MINERVA. 


than the fallow-deer. 
shape of a light, well-formed horse. Its 
body was full, its hind parts more round 


It had ‘gore the 


and more elegantly turned than those of 
a running horse, and its limbs much finer. 
Its eye was full and animated, and it carri- 
ed its fine head very high, Its horns were 
upwards of three feet in length, sending 
forth several large and branching antlers. 
its colour a glossy brown, lighter towards 
the belly, the under part of the head and 
tail. Its aspect was mild, and somewhat 
timid ; but it soon recovered courage, 
and came nearer, as if to invite acquain- 
tance ; and in a little time it became 
equally tame with its companion. My 
master asked if I knew what sort of ani- 
mal it was, but I could give him no infor- 
mation. 
friend, the rector, that it was a male of 
the wild deer of Scotland, which is there 
called red deer (the stagge of our fore- 
fathers—the Cervus Elephus of Lin- 
negus.) It had been caught there while 
a fawn, and tamed by a soldier while 
at Fort Augustus in Scotland, and had 
some years ago followed the regiment 
thus far, where it had been seen and fan- 
cied by the former owner of this place, 


tuvourite till his death. It was in truth, 
the most superb animal of the kind, and 
the most beautiful | had ever seen. 


took great delight in these two creatures, 
which he took care to feed every day 
with his own hand ; and they soon te- 


them, wherever he went. 


innocent intercourse,’’ said 





I afterwards learnt from otr 


who purchased it, and kept it as a great 


“From this time forward my master 


came so attached to him, that, as soon as 
he appeared, they came running towards 
vim, and followed him, if he permitted 
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seat, simply elegant; calculated, by its 
sober shade, rather to draw the mind to 
inward contemplation, than to awaken 
the senses by the attractive prominency 
of any of its parts. The picture which 
Thomas had drawn of the sensations that 
the music produced on his master, ex- 
cited in me a strong inclination to hear 
it; for I never had heard an Eolian 
harp, nor could! help expressing a wish to 
that effect. Thomas said, ** he believed 
it would be in his power to indulge my 
wish, for the morning promised to be fa- 
vourable for that purpose,” and imme- 
diately left me. It was, indeed, a pleas- 
ing morning; such a morning precisely 
as would, in ancient times, have invited 
Mr. Zephyrus to have a game at romps 
with Madame Flora. Having seated my- 
self in the arbour, and fallen into a sort 
of reverie, Flora, who, like Hebe, is 
ever fair and ever young, presented her- 
self before my eyes. Methought then 
that Madame Flora, who had been up by 
the peep of dawn, was before me. Her 
face, still moistened with the morning 
dew, was fresh as the opening rose-bud. 
Her evening mantle was laid aside; her 
cap was already set ; and she looked so 
cheerful and so inviting, that even age 
felt atemporary exultation in her pre- 
sence. 

Mr. Zephyrus, however, had not yet 
awoke, and might, perhaps, have slum- 
bered for some time longer inattentive to 
her charms, had not his father Sol gen- 
tly whispered to him to rise. At first he 
moved gently onward, with a step so 
light, as if he was afraid to disturb the 
stillness that so universally prevailed. 


This kind of || Flora no sooner perceived his approach, 
Thomas. 
““beguiled the time, and made it glide||Zephyras, as if afraid to give offence, 
more smoothly forward than formerly | stopped short, and hid himself among the 


than she began to move. The timid 


| 














but still the depression of my muster’s||bushes. Flora again stood still, some- 





done, than he hastily returned to the 
place where he had left the ass, who was 
there standing still with great composure. 
I followed at some distance, to see what 
he was going to do with the bread. He 
presented it to the poor creature, who 
received it, and eat it readily. My mas- 
ter having observed me, said, in a pleas- 
ing kind of tone, ‘ you see, Thomas, | 
have found a companion who can be 
grateful without being capable of guile.’ 
| then came up, and in my turn stroked 
the poor beast. As it was now the hour 
of dinner, | told my master it was ready, 
so we left Cuddy, who followed us some 
paces further ; and while | waited upon 
my master at dinner, he told me how he 
had been introduced to this new acquain- 
tance. 

** Before this period,” continued the 
worthy Thomas, “my master used to 
frequent a deep and shady walk, and 
searcely ever set foot upon the grass ; 
but next day, when he went along, he! 
looked out at every opening in the wood 
to discover the ass: nor was it long be- 
fore he perceived it at a small distance, 








spirits was such, as to make him seek||times moving her head a little, as if she 
solitude, and shun the intercourse with||was in search of the swain she had lost. 
even these his dumb attendants, unless/|Inspired with fresh courage, he stepped 
for a few short intervals each day. 1\)more boldly forward ; but, seeing her put 
knew he had been always fond of soft|linto a flutter at his approach, his heart 
music ; and, having discovered an Eolian|/failed him, and he relented in his course. 
harp in one of the apartments, not much||She turned her head with an affecting 
out of repair, | got some fresh strings,||coyness, but alluring smile, which invit- 
and put it to rights ; and having found aljed him again. Thus they played at bo- 
window that fitted it, which opened into||peep for some time, with an enchanting 
a part of the garden where an arbour was} playfulness, that amused me highly. He 
near. | dressed up the arbour, and re-|ithen approached her slily, and stole a 
paired the seat; and, watching my op-||sweet ambrosial kiss, which gave such a 
portunity, | chose a fine clear day, with||vivid glow to her countenance, and made 
a gentle breeze stirring, to place it inthe|jber look so lovely, that he could not 
window : it produced the effect | intend-j||help folding her still faster in his arms, 
ed; my master heard it at a distance,|till he snatched, with increasing ecstasy, 
swelling at times as if a full chorus of jjanother and another still, she chiding 
spirits were singing solemn music in the|/him the while, but with such a look as 
air, and then dying away. It was some|jonly emboldened him the more ; at last 
time before he discovered whence the||he became so impetuous, that | feared 
sounds proceeded ; but as he came naied he would have ruffled her too much. I 
er he heard them more distinctly, till he'|was starting to my feet to assist the maid, 
was imperceptibly ied to the arbour,|jwhen | perceived, standing at my side, a 
where he seated himself, and there re-|jman somewhat advanced in years, but of 
mained lust, in a kind of rapturous ecsta-|ja hale and vigorous habit, and more spor- 
sy for many hours. This was a disco-|jtive archness in his look than is usual 

















brousing quietly upon some thistles that 
grew up in aneglected corner. He went 
towards it, and the poor creature no soon- 
er saw him, than it returned the compli- 
ment, by advancing gravely towards the 
place where he was: they soon met; he 
gently stroked its neck ; and it gave to- 
kens of satisfaction. They had not been 
long together, when my master heard a 
sound, which he thought was the voice 
of some animal with which he was ac- 
quainted; and soon after a beautiful 
creature broke from behind some bushes. 
It was a deer, the only companion of the 
ass in that wilderness, It had missed its 
companion, and was in quest of it. No 
sooner did it perceive my master, than it 


me to make a clear purchase of the 
whole as it stood, without entering into 
particulars ; he assisted me in giving a 
rough estimate of the value of the whole, 
and had the goodness to accompany me 
to the agent, who lived about twenty 
miles from hence. We soon concluded 
a provisional bargain, and I returned 
with a deed of sale in my pocket, which 
was executed and delivered, and the 
money paid in little more than a week 
from that date. In less than a week 
more we took possession of the premises, 
on which we have constantly resided 
ever since. The clergymen had also 
the goodness to transact, through the in- 


ance ; for 1 soon perceived that when- 
ever he was more than usually depress- 
ed, such was the power of these enchant- 
ing sounds, that they infallibly soothed 
his mind to peace. I therefore studied 
the means of availing myself of its aid ; 
nur was it long before | discovered that, 
by closing certain passages, and opening 
others, according to the points from 
whence the wind blew, and its force at 
the time, I acquired a power of regulat- 
ing it almost at will. And so much hath 
my master now become attached to that 
seat, and the pleasure that he derives 
from the uninterrupted indulgence of 
those soothing ideas which this simple 








tervention of his own agent, all my mas- 
ter’s morey concerns, so that we were 
in ail respects as happily circumstanced by looking placidly towards it, and wag- 
ag could be imagined. ging its tail. My master was, in all pro- 

‘* No sooner did we arrive here,” con-|jbability, the most surprised of any of this 
tinued the worthy Thomas, ‘‘ than myjjgroup ; for though this unknown animal 
master took possession of this wilderness,))was evidently of the deer kind, it was 
ia which he wandered for whole days|)much taller and more elegantly formed 


stopped short, and looked attentively ‘at 
the two, the ass expressing its satisfaction 











instrument excites, is such, that I do not 
believe it is possible to make him expe- 
rience an equal degree of enjoyment in 
any other place on this globe. Thus 
may solitude acquire those charms, which 
the most polished intercourse of social 
life could never bestow,” 


very that 1 considered of infinite import-|jwith persons of his age. 


The Eolian arbour is a pretty rural 


* Be not sur- 
prised,”’ said he, ‘* my name is Anacreon, 
nor need you be under any uneasiness 
on that girl’s account. These two,” said 
he, with an expressive smile, ‘‘are old 
acquaintance, who, like other lovers, are 
continually quarrelling, and yet perpetu- 
ally courting together. An old poet, 
who lived a great many years ago, named 
Theocritus, had marked their frolicsome 
gambols, and described them in part. 
What you now see,” said he, * is no- 
thing; he becomes sometimes so rude, 
and handles her so roughly, as even to 
tear her very cap from her head, or the 
clothes from off her back; then she 
scolds at such a rate that you would be 
surprised to hear her, calling him Auster, 
Eurus, Boreas, and other hard names ; 
as if they never could be reconciled 
again ; yet, next day, they are as kind 
and as frolicsome as if no such thing had 
happened. This lady,” says he, ‘* you 
must know, is the vainest creature you 
ever saw, and is rich beyondmeasure. She 
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has a wardrobe that is stored with ||thonughts, but never can give rise to any 
an inexhaustible variety of dresses of the}/sort of eestatic sensation.” 1 felt, exen 
most brilliant colours, which she takes|jatthe moment, the justness of this ~ 
great pleasure in displaying to the best|/mark ; for though the tones continued ab. 
advantage, and the greatest diversity of iter we began to converse, they were no 
forms that can be conceived, yet all beau-!|longer enchantingly impressive to me ; 
tiful and elegant: so that, if she has a/!the mind had not leisure to pursue its 
cap ruffled, or a gown turn, it is of littlejiown train of ideas, nor to bring the 
consequence, for she will appear with ajjstrains exactly in unison with them ; so 
new one to-morrow, without costing her/|that, to feel the power of this instrument, 
any extraordinary exertion. She is,too,jit is necessary to be even more alone 
a very Proteus in her form, and delights}|than is required to make you relish the 
in disguising herself, so that you would|{strains of the nightingale; before they 
scarcely know her for the same. Some-|ican produce an ecstatic glow the mind 
times she hides her head under a tuft of || must be previously prepared to receive 
leaves, so that Zephyrus himself could|jthe impression. I could not but admire 
never find her, were it not for the sofijithe singular judgment that directed the 
perfume that she breathes around, whichj/efforts of this faithful servant ; for no- 
leads him to her haunts; while in this}}thing I can imagine could have had such 
shape she choses to be called Viola: atila happy tendency to allay the melancho- 
other times assumes the pouting sweetness||ly that preyed upon the mind of his mas- 
of the opening rose: now she puts onjiter, as this kind of soothing attention, 
the stately port and vestal purity of the|inever rudely to interrupt his train of 
candid lily ; then the modest coyness of |ithought, but gradually to steal it away 
the cowslip.’’ He was proceeding, when}/from the contemplation of the object of 
methought [| heard a sound, or something} his regret, by seeming to indulge its na- 
softly sweet, at such a distance, that I|/tural propensity, while it was aes 
only thought it was some kind of music.iiled into the path of universal benefi- 
I listened to perceive what it could be ;}/cence ; which is, in all cases, the most 
it was gone, and universal silence reign-|jsoothing sensation to the heman mind 
ei: then, by degrees, a tender strain|jthat it ever can indulge. My respect 
arose, soft and sweet as romantic groves ;/\for the man was thus exalted to the high- 
onward it seemed to come, though still soj}est pitch ; though he appeared only in 
distant, that nothing but the most swelling||the humble station of a servant, 1 con- 
strains could be distinctly heard.  Itlitemplated him with a kind of veneration 
paused again; then came a gentle whis-|jas a superior being. 1 complimented 
pering scarcely to be perceived ; when|/him not; but my behaviour spoke to his 
in a short time, sounds, as if of voices,|jsoul more powerfully than any words 
were heard to join in one grand chorus|jcould have done ; and we mutually felt a 
of the richest harmony. It seemed gra-ijkind of involuntary esteem for each 
dually to approach the place where Ijother. 

sat ; but as ifat times deadened by inter-}| While Thomas was absent (after having 
vening walls, the sounds became fainter,||opened the harp window, and disposed 
though still mixed in the fullest harmony ;||every thing properly for the state of the 
again it retreated, and, as if rising high|}weather,) observing that the morning 
into the air, it seemed as if a choir of || was far advanced, he had prepared break- 
angels had united to pay a visit to this/|fast for me, and had just come out to in- 
earth; but like the visionary bliss of ||vite me to it, when I perceived him at 
dreams, when we thought it was within||my elbow as I recovered from my ecsta- 
our grasp, it was gone. While | wasjtic reverie. He now politely invited me 
lost in regret for the departure of this be-||to the house to take breakfast. | felt, the 
witching phantom, a single sound, inj}moment he mentioned it, that it was full 
strains of sweetest melody, was heard/itime for that repast, so I cheerfully ac- 
just behind me. The air was solemn,}|cepted his invitation. He conducted me 
heavenly, divine. The tones were some-|jinto a neat parlour, with a cheerful fire, 
times low and plaintive ; then swelling|and poured me outa dish of excellent 
gradually, they burst into an impassioned||chocolate; be would have stood and 
strain of rapturous exultation: my souljiserved me, but | insisted on his taking a 
was lost, as it were, within me ; I scarce-|jseat, and breakfasting along with me. 
ly dared to breathe, when millions of|| The toast was excellent, my appetite was 
voices joined in one loud and continued|}awake, so that | made a most hearty 
peal of harmony, that seemed to drown,|| breakfast ; nor let the pretty boarding- 
in a temporary annihilation, this earth||school misses faint when they are told 
itself, and all that itinhabit. When these||that, along with other things, the monster 
strains, after an endless variety of ever-||\devoured no less than a couple of the 
changing modulations, at length subsided|i finest new-laid eggs, which I have ever 
into a breathing pause, and | recovered|jheld to be the most delicate morsel, as 
somewhat of my usual perceptions, I|/well as the most light and nvuurishing 
found myself standing upright, with my|jfood that this island produces. 

hands stretched forth, without knowing)) When | came first into the parlour, | 
how I had been thrown into that attitude,||could not help remarking a little black 
and Thomas by my side. ‘* Thomas,’’||kind of dog lying in the corner: it came 
said I, ‘‘ what does all this mean ?’’|\up to Thomas, and fawned upon him, but 
** Nothing, sir; these are the naturaljjin a manner peculiar to itself; its whole 
tones of the Eolian harp; when you|/appearance struck me as being somewhat 
have heard them a little longer, you willljodd ; it seemed to bea species of ter- 
no more be surprised ; but with a na-|irier, of a particalar kind that I had never 
tural taste for music, such as I perceiveljseen ; but as it retired to its bed on re- 
you have, it will never cease to please ;||ceiving a signal from Thomas, I did not 
for this instrument possesses one pecu-|ithen advert to it more. Every time it 
liar excellence, that is possessed, I be-|;moved, however, my attention was drawn 
lieve, by no other—it always utters tones/|to that side, and I could not help looking 
exactly suited to the state of mind youllat it from time to time with a kind of in- 
are in that time. Are you grave, thejlcreasing curiosity. Thomas observed 
strains are solemn, grand, and divinely||/me, asked if | knew what sort of crea- 
pathetic ; are you cheerful, they are light,|/ture that was, and, calling it by the name 
sportive, and exhilarating ; in short, theyjjof Diver, it came immediately to him. 
are exactly suited to the tone of your||[ looked at it with more attention, but 
mind at the time, and serve to heighten,||could not make out what sort of a crea- 
but not to alter, the thoughts that were|/ture it was, though | now observed that 
passing in your breast when first itcaught||what I took to be cropped ears, were 
the ear. But it is those osly who are/jnatural short ears only, uncropped, and 
susceptible of the warmest mental sensa-|jthat its toes were webbed, and it had 
tions, that can be touched at all by these|isomething in the appearance of its eyes 
artless, varying strains. To others, it is|/that was very unusual. I asked if it 



























a mere changing and unmeaning sound,||was not some kind of dog: “ No, sir,” 
interrupt theiriisaid he, “‘ it is an otter, an animal which, 


that may serve to 


icould meet with no disturbance. 





clude you. have never before seen.” | 
acknowledged this to be the case, and 
asked how he had got it. ‘ One morn- 
ing,’ said he, ‘tas 1 went towards the 
village, | came up with a boy who was 
carrying it in his hat, while it was yet 
very young, being no bigger than a pup- 
py of a week old ; he said he had caught 
it by the side of a brook which rans in 
yonder hollow, about half a mile from 
this place ; he had found great difficulty 
in preventing it from making its escape, 
for it was very active, and struggled hard 
to regain its liberty ; it had even snapped 
at his fingers, and bit him pretty sharply, 
so that he was by this time almost tired 
of his prize, and I had no difficulty in 
prevailing on him to part with it for half- 
acrown. [ knew it to be a young otter, 
having seen one before; and, having 
heard that these animals might be easily 
tamed, and that they become in that state 
very amusing, I conceived it might be 
made some way interesting to ny mas- 
ter ; so home | brought it. I put it into 
a dark place in a warm bed, where it 
I had 
some trouble to prevail upon it to take 
any food at the first; but, having left it 
for aconsiderable while till it became 
very hungry, | then took a little milk 
into my mouth, and, holding its body be- 
tween my knees, and opening its mouth 
with my hands, as | had seen shepherds 
do to weakly lambs, I put a little of the 
milk into its mouth, and allowing it to 
swallow it, gave it some more. Having 
tasted the milk, it revived, and soon came 
to lap it by itself; I then gave it some 
bread with its milk, and kept supplying 
it with bits of meat or fish, until it came 
to eat of any thing almost like adog. It 
soon learnt tv follow me, and, having 
found its way into the parlour, it attract- 
ed my master’s notice, who took great 
pleasure in feeding it, and, finding it do- 
cile and playful, used to amuse himself 
at times with teaching it various little 
tricks. Among others, it occurred to 
him to teach it to fetch and carry any 
thing that might chance to be at hand, 
which it soon became habituated to do 
with great dexterity and alacrity ; it be- 
ing always taught to bring the object it 
was sent for, and lay it down at the per- 
son’s feet who ordered it. Among other 
articles, it occurred to me one day, as I 
was coming from the pond with some fish 
that | had caught for dinner, to try to 
make Diver go and fetch one of the fish 
to me, which I threw away in the usual 
manner, desiring bina to bring it. This 
he readily did, and laid it down at my 
feet. I repeated the experiment often, 
and accustomed him always to hold it so 
lightly, as not to pierce it with his teeth. 
1 then thought it might perhaps be possi- 
ble to teach it to catch live fish; so, hav- 
ing taken a few small perch with the net, 
I put them into a vessel smong water ; 
then, taking out one of these, | shewed 
it to him, and threw ita little way into 
the water, desiring him, as ysual, to fetch 
it. He immediately sprang into the pond, 
and, seizing the fish before it had quite 
recovered itself, brought it back in tri- 
amph, and laid it down at my feet. | 
found the perch had been so little crush- 
ed, or to have sustained no material in- 
jury ; sol took it up, and put it into the 
vessel among the others; then taking 
another perch, | threw it into the pond 
after the same manner, when Diver im- 
mediately followed it, and brought that 
also safe to me. While I was busied 
about this diversion, my master came up, 
and, having asked what | was about, | 
told him, and repeated the experiment 
before him. He was mightily pleased 
with it, and amused himself for a consi- 
derable time at this kind of diversion ; 
then desiring that the live fishes might 
be reserved for another occasion, he left 
it for that day; he went next-day to the 
pond himself, and repeated the experi- 
ment under a variety of forms. Among 








though a mative of this country, 4 con- 
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other variations, instead of throwing. 
fish into the water, he first Boned tees 
to smeli ut it in his hand, without per- 
mitting him to touch it there in any way, 
and then patting it into the water, gen 
opened his hand so as to give it freedom ; 
Diver all this while looking at it steadfast- 
ly. When it began to swim away, Diver 
was ordered to fetch it. He immediate- 
ly sprang into the water, and, keeping 
his eye upon it, pursued it till he came 
up with it ; thea diving down, he caught 
it, brought it out, and laid it at his feet. 
In this way my master would sometimes 
amuse himself for hours together: for 
the creature itself seemed to be so much 
pleased with the sport, as to get 
into high spirits, which was very at- 
tractive to him. Diver became in a 
short time so fond of the sport, that 
whenever we came near to the pond, he 
would frisk about, expressi is plea- 
sure by a great many awkward gesticula- 
tions. At length, however, we became 
tired of catching fish for his amusement, 
and hein vain tried to allure us to the 
spot. One day, while he was thus im- 
portuning me after his own way, I threw 
into the pond a stone that I had accident- 
ly taken up. Diver immediately swam 
to the place where it had alighted, and 
diving, he continued for some time be- 
low water, and then came to the top, 
bringing a large carp in triumph in his 
mouth, which he laid down at my feet as 
usual: this instantly suggested the idea 
of employing him to fish for the table, 
and ever since that day Diver has been 
employed to catcha dish of fish whenever 
it was wanted. When those he catches are 
too small, or of the kind that are not liked 
they are immediately returned to the 
pond, and he is prevented from following 
them ; but when they are of the right size 
or sort, they are shown to him, and kept, 
while he is ordered again into the water. 
By dint of repeated lessons, he has now 
learned to understand our signals, so that 
we have little difficulty in employing him 
for getting a dish of any kind of fish we 
want, whenever we are so inclined. 
*“ You may sont helieve,” continued 
Thomas, ‘ that Diver soon became a fa- 
vourite, and has contributed o little 
to steal the mind of my mast@from 
those gloomy thoughts that for some years 
kept entire possession of his mind; and 
he thus fell imperceptibly into a train of 
amusements that restored him, in some 
measure, to the full use of the animal 
functions, by giving him a kind of society 
independent of any intercourse with man- 
kind.”’ 

Highly gratified with the information f 
had received respecting the owner of the 
castle, I took leave of his faithful servant, 
and returned to the ion. 


THE GLEANER. 


we So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At zilded butteriles, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'litalk with them too, 
Who loses and whowins; who's in and who's out, 
And take upon us the mystery ofthings, 

Asif we were Gou's spies. Saaxsrrare. 


— 











Bumper.—When the English were 
good Catholics they usually drank the 
Pope’s health in a full glass every day 
after dinner—awu bon pere; whence the 
word bumper. 


~ 

Michael Angelo’s seal represented 
three rings inclosed one within the other, 
as expressive of the union which he had 
made in his :nind of the three arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. 
Michael Angelo lived to a very great yet 
healthy old age. In the beginning of the 
18th century the Senator Buonaroti 
caused the vault to be opened at Florence 
in which the body was deposited. It was 
found perfect; and the dress of green 
velvet, and even the cap and slippers in 
which he was buried, were entire. He 
appeared to have been a small well-set 
man with a countenance of great se 
verity. 
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THE TRAVELLER. 


*Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
A wy dead by oy to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. Cowren. 








ITALY AND THE ITALIANS 
In the Nineteenth Century. 
Part Il. 


The Genoese women are among the 
handsomest of Italy ; indeed, this city 
can boast of a decided superiority with 
regard to femal~ beauty. In no other 
place are such a number of interesting 
countenances collected together as in the 
streets, churches, and places of public 
resort at Genoa. They have, in general, 
elegant figures, delicate complexions, and 
dark hair and eyes, and pretty features, 
and their carriage is remarkably graceful. 
Their dress is also well calculated to set 
off their charms, it is simple and neat: a 


shape, and a white veil, called pezzotto, 
thrown tastefully over the head and 
shoulders, so as not to conceal, but to 
shade their contour, give them the ap- 
pearance of so many Madonnas. This is 
the national dress common to all classes, 
only varying by the fineness and costli- 
ness of the materials. These women 
are remarkably clean in their persons, 
and superior in that to the other Italian 
females. Very few of them wear straw 
hats or bonnets. Often have I admired 
in the streets of Genoa, countenances 
not inferior to the fine models of art left 
to us by the Greek sculptors, or to the 
enchanting productions of Raphael and 
Correggio. Often have they recalled to 
my memory— 

One of those forms whieh flit by us, when we 

Are young, and fix our eyes on every face; 

And ob! the Joveliness at times we see 

1p momentary glidings, the soft grace, 

The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree 

In many 8 nameless being we retrace, 

W hose course and home we know not, nor shall know, 

Like the Jost Pieiad seen no more below. 


Bat, 


guardian of virtue.” 


for life. 


white muslin gown well fitted to the) 













































alas! there is no perfection in 
this world. If we approach nearer these 
terrestrial Venuses, if we enter into con- 
versation with them, the charm fails ; we 
find their minds uncultivated, their ideas 
narrow and common, and their hearts— 
but no! their hearts are naturally good, 
and it is the deficiency of their education 
and the influence of bad example that dry 
up or currupt the finest feelings of these 
lovely creatures. Their mental faculties 
are neglected ; while under the watchful 
eye of their parents or guardians, they 
are debarred from any rational inter- 
course, as if ignorance were the best 


Marriage is, ut Genoa, a matter of cal- 
culation, perhaps more than any where 
else ; it is generally settled between the 
relations, who often draw up the contract 
before the parties have seen one another, 
and it is only when every thing else is 
arranged, and a few days previous to the 
marriage ceremony that the future hus- 
band is introduced to his intended partner 
Should he find fault with her 
figure or manners, he may break up the 
match, on condition of defraying the ex- 
penses incurred, &c. But this is sel- 
dom the case ; the principal object, that 
of interest, being once settled, the bride 
follows the portion as a matter of course, 


beauties, although —_ interesting, 
are very different m one another. 


THE DRAMA. 





The former are unrivalled for their com- 
plexions, their bloom, the smoothness 
and mild expression of their features, 
their modest carriage, and the cleanli- 
ness of their persons and their dress ; 
these are qualities which strike every 
foreigner at his landing. On my first 
arrival in England, | was asked by a 
friend how | liked the English women, 
to which | replied, that I thought them 
all handsome. This is the first impres- 
sion they produce. There is something 
so calm, so chaste about them, that toa 
native of the south they appear almost 
more than terrestrial. They look— 


“ With cyes so pure, that from their ray 
Dark vice would turn abash’d away ; 

* . * * * » * 
Yet filled with all youth’s sweet desires, 
Mingling the meek and vestal fires 
Of other worlds, with all the bliss 
The fond weak tenderness of this,” 


The Italian beauties are of a different 
kind. Their features are more regular, 
more animated ; their complexions bear 
the marks of a warmer sun, and their 
eyes seems to participate of its fires ; 
their carriage is graceful and noble ; 
they have generally fine figures; they 
are not indeed angelic forms, but 
they are earthly Venuses. It has been 
supposed that the habitual view of those 
models of ideal beauty, the Greek sta- 
wes, with which Italy abounds, may be 
an indirect cause conducing to the gener- 
al beauty of the sex ; be that as it may, 
1 think the fine features and beautiful 
forms of the Italian fair have a great 
influence upon the minds of young ar- 
tists, and this is, perhaps, one of the 
principal reasons why Italy has so long 
excelled in figure painters. A handsome 
female countenance, animated by the ex- 
pression of the soul, is among the finest 
works of nature ; the sight of it elevates 
the mind, and kindles the sparks of ge- 
nius. Raphael took the models of his 
charming Madonnas from nature. Titian, 
Guido, Caracci, and others, derived their 
ideas of female beauty from the exquisite 
countenances so frequent in their native 
country.’ 

The Neapolitans are possessed of natu- 
ral good sense, penetration, and humour ; 
their shrewd and expressive eyes are 
often the only vehicles of conveying their 
sentiments, and a mute conversation is 
often carried on between two persons, of 
which a by-stander, who is not initiated 
in the mysteries of this telegraphic com- 
munication, has not the least suspicion. 
Their pantomime is excellent ; they al- 
ways accompany their words with ges- 
tures expressive of their ideas. Their 
repartees are generally ready and appro- 
priate, even their lazzaroni shine in 
them. 

Decency and delicacy, continues our 
author, are not conspicuous in the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of this country. 
Every thing Ys done in public, the con- 
versation rans upon the most extraordi- 
nary topics, and with as little disguise as 
possible. Boys are seen running about 
the streets, especially near the sea, ina 
state of nakedness or nearly so. The 
entrances and stairs of the houses and 


—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

80 Scenes oapeens on hee 
And triumph on her efforts stili attend. Brooxs 





THE FORCE OF LOVE. 
A Dramatic Sketch. 


Part I. 
Scenz, Soutg CaroLina. 
But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 
And ell my life shall pay ; 
I'll seek the solitude he . 
And stretch me where he lay.—GoLpemitu. 


Alexander, Helen, woodmen, villagers, &ce. 
Time—evening. Seene—a wood. Helen, (dress- 

ed as a man.) 

Hel. Night, thou art approaching,---and thou 

mayest ; 

To me, thou art more welcome than the day; 

For in my wanderings I have the less chance 

To meet a fellow-mortal. O calm, calm 

Is thy field of blue ether, and as still 

As the sleeper’s breast! There mysteriously 

The pale moon, sweet emblem, (as poets sing) 

Of infidelity, sits enthroned,— 

True to her, as invisibility 

To wind, the million gems of night ; it seems 

As they were happy, so beautifully 

They sparkle ; yet they look as if they sat 

On nothingness—incomprehensible 

As the Godhead ! Why, little Nightingales, 

Do you disturb my Jone meditations 

With your evening song ?—requiem of rest! 

You have a tree to perch upon, and sleep 

Sweet and fearlessly, while 1 am wandering 

Without a home, in this unsex-like garb 

Unknown.—But, once I had a pleasant home, 

And slept as soundly as the summer sky. 

And when I wak’d at morn, I had a sire, 

Who lov’d me tenderly, to smile upon me, 

Striving to make me happy ; but, alas! 

Now homeless and comfortless 1 wander. 

But do I only suffer? O no, no! 

Another—Alexander, dost thou live ? 

If uot, I am a murderess; man may kill 

Without either the dagger or the bowl]: 

Words, looks, will break the affectionate heart, 

With such I may be guilty ; but in this garb 

I'll search throughout the world, until my fears 

Are lull’d or verified. 

I had once a home ;—O where is it now ? 

And where dwells the affectionate father, 


With more than a mother’s care her daughter ? 

—Sorrowful and comfortless as my breast. 

And who the cause? does remorse sting me now ? 

Why start the tears in mine eyes, and wherefore 

Do I gaze thus steadfastly? and why, why 

Doth my hand ravish my hair, and thus shred 

My garments to tatters? My head, my head ! 
Enter a woodman. 

Wood. Whither stranger? 


At least, void of him I seek for. 
Wood. Strange words ;— 


Even a poor woodman, like to myself, 
Would not remain in it after night-fall. 

Hel. 1 seek for one whom 1 will find, if not 
On the earth, in it :—I mean the grave, 
There, we will find all, sooner or later. 


With me? it were a pity thou shouldst roam 
Alone thus ; my cot is on the confines 
Of the village, not very far from hence ; 
We will easily reach it. 

Hel. 1 heard a voice! 

Wood. I bade thee to my home. 

Hel. When? 

Wood. Come with me now. 

Hel. With thee! ‘twould scare me. 


I could sleep peacefully and fearlessly, too, 
Of broken slumbers. 


Enter woodman’s wife. 


man, 
He seems to have lost his way ; and his mind 
Looks as if it were estranged also. [dwel 
Hel. Would some kind one who, as itis said 
Tn the woods of old, but come unto me, 
And in charity conduct me to him; 
O I would kiss him were his mouth lipless. 
Wood. Do you hear him? 
Hel. 1 must onward :—I think 














palaces are filled with every kind of nui- 


My neglect has frozen him up in death, 
So, I must to him, and with my smiles, try 


Where the brother, where the mother, who watch'd 


Thou can’st not mean to wade the wood to night, 
Tis almost dark ; *twere dangerous in th’ extreme: 


Wood, His senses seemto wander. Wilt thou go 


[roof. 
Wood, Thou mayst sleep fearlessly beneath my 
Hel. If U could but find one man’s house, I think 


Wood. My wife, here is a sweet looking young! 


and is often scarcely minded, There are 
in this city marriage brokers, who have 
pocket-books filled with tho names o' 
the marriageable girls of the different 
classes, with notes descriptive of their 
figures and of their fortunes : these peo- 
ple go about endeavouring to arrange|/year, take off their coats and neckcloths, 
connexions ; if they succeed they get a|jand sit down at dinner with a night gown 
commission of two or three per cent.|lon, or with their shirt sleeves tucked up 
upon the portion. The contents of their|to their elbows. Ladies perform their 
memorandums are often very curious. jtoilette with the doors of their dressing- 

Speaking of Naples our author = rooms ajar, in sight of servants and stran- 
that “ Italy and England are undoubtedly |igers. All this, however, admits of some 
possessed of a greater share of female|jexcuse, as the heat of the weather, is in 
beauty than any other countries in Eu-jja great measure one of the principal 
rope. But the English and the Italian|jcauses of such indelicate customs. 


sance. The windows and balconies are 
generally thrown open, so that every 
thing is to be seen which is going on in a 
neighbour’s house. Neapolitans of every 
class, when they come home, during the 
summer, that is to say six months in the 






To reanimate him. 
Wife. 1 fear ’tis Indians :—husband ; dear sir, 


What light is yonder ? 


No good will betide us in their company. 
Wood. Why 
hearted. 


Wife. And were U not woman-hearted, 1 guess 


You would have cha me long ere this. 
Hel. The light — ie 
Knowest thou aught of it? 
Wood. “Tis the Hetmit’s Lamp. 
At night he searches for his scrip of herbs : 
A man estrang’d from this world, some say 
From pious mind, shock’d at the wickedness 
Of man :—others, that he is conscience torn ; 
While { have heard it said, ’tis unrequited love. 
Hel. The deepest canker to the human heart ; 
An iceberg to the tender budding rose ! 
Niagara to the slim canoe ; 
Tornado to the sappling ; blighter of health, 
Th’ insatiable grave of happiness ! 


wife, you are always so woman 
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my Stilt ! 
ife. There's on his mind. 
Wood. Fittul a 
Hei. Has he beerlong there ? 
Wood. *Tis but shortly since we came 
To this place ourselves, and so cannot tell. 
Hel. Have ye not heard, but ill requited love 
Is nurse of death ?—no more, I’d speak with him. 
Wife. We must not leave him. 
Wood. Then, what shall we do? 
Wife. Young man, wilt thou come to our home?’ 
Hel. if dwells 
The Hermit with you: if not, entreat not— 
My rind is mine own. 
Wood. Would I could say it were. 
Wife. You see he will not come. [him. 
Wood. Humanity prompts that we should aid 
I'll home, unload myself, and then return. 
Wife. | cannot remain alone with him. 
Hel. Go, go: go both of you ; my mind is fix’d. 
Wife. Husband, it were seeking danger’s very 
To remain here alone with him; the eve [point 
Grows dark, and it threatens a stormy night. 
Pray ye let’s both return, and ere that he 
Can have travell’d far, we wii] be back 
With light and aid, and force bim to our home. 
Take my council, and you are ever right. 
Wood. If thou hast not thy will now, and 
aught befall, 
Thou’ll harp on it for ever : Pll not risk 
Thy spleen. 
ife. 1m always right. 
Wood. Yes, yes, my dear; 
Faultless as woman,—and that’s a character! 
Wife. Well, well: young man, good sir, will 
you remain 
Till we return? to sit upon this stump; 
And we will not be absent long. 
Hel. 1 will, 
If the mood should be with me till you come ; 
If not, no: but fear not, I’ll find a bourne. [stay. 
Wife. Let us haste, husband: I know he will 
Wood We have at least your word for’t. 
Wife. Enough, enough. 
Is woman’s word doubtful ? 
Wood. O no, no! 
True as her constancy, or proffer’d vows 
Of love. Come. —_— woodman and wife. 
len, 
What! woman’s constancy and proffer’d vows! 
These words recal] me; I feal a dimness 
Pass from mine eyes, like mist before the wind. 
1 feel as if recover’d from a trance ! 
Could man then read aught of futurity, 
Or, as "tis said, know aught superhuman, 
IT might now have gain’d some information. 
But till life has fled irrevocably, 
We are ignorant of the hereafter, 
No tell-tales babble of the other world? 
No eye can see one gliff before the hour. 
Then, why should man boast of his mightiness ! 
The stateliest bark may start a butt and sink, 
Even in all her majesty of sails 
Towering loftily. Now the fit is pass’d : 
Fatigue and hunger brought it on me. 
It begins to storm; I dread we will have 
A fearful night. I'll to the anchorite ; 


Hel. Searching a tenantless abode—the world, {My sex I wilt discover, and my tale 


Will fully tell, nor fear to depart 

From thence, inviolate. Thou mighty God, 

Shielder of the wretched and the happy, 

In thy wisdom conduct my steps aright, 

Make me find my love, or a grave, this “esi 
exit. 


pT 


BIOGRAPHY. 


GOTTFRIED MIND, 
THE RAPHAEL OF CATS. 





—_ 
Gottfried Mind, a painter, deservedly 
celebrated for his extraordinary success 
in the delineation of bears and cats, died 
lately at Bern, in Switzerland. He was 
a pupil of Frendenberger ; and his extra- 
ordinary talents in the representation of 
various species of animals, but especially 
those above mentioned, in paintings in 
water colours, are attested not only by 
numerous productions of his pencil in the 
t|port-folios of various amateurs at Bern, 
,Zarich, and Basle, but also by the high 
encomiums passed upon his performances 
by artists of the highest eminence. 
Madame Lebrun, of Paris, the first female 
painter living, never failed, in her jour- 
neys through Switzerland, to purchase 
several of Mind’s performances, declar- 
ing that they were real master-pieces of 
their kind. It was she who first gave to 
our artist the appellation of Le Raphael 
des Chats, which he has ever since re- 
tained, and by which strangers inquired 
for him at Bern. Mind was worthy of 
this name, not only on account of the cor- 
rectness of his drawings of those animals, 
and the true, though dignified, delineation 
of their forms, but also on account of the 
life and spirit which he transfused into 
them in his pictures. The particular 
and individual physiognomy which dis- 
tinguishes each of his cats ;—the half- 
fawning half-tiger look which is common 
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to them all ;—the graceful movements of 
his kittens, three or four of which are 
represented sporting about the mother ; 
—the silky hair which looks as if you 
could blow it up: in a word, whatever is 
characteristic of the animal, we find in 
bis works, with such truth and complete 
allusion, that the spectator would scarcely 
be surprised if the eyes of his figures be- 
gan to roll,—if the paws were raised 
for a spring,—and the well known cry 
were to issue from the paper. The af- 
fection of Mind forthe feline race might be 
termed fraternal. When he was at work, 
a favourite puss generally sat by his side, 
and a kind of conversation was kept up 
between them, partly in words and partly 
by gestures. He was often seen em- 
ployed at his table with an old cat on his 
lap, and two or three kittens upon both 
shoulders, or in the hellow formed at the 
back of his neck by the inclination of his 
head, while the whole family purred 
forth their delight, at having found such 
comfortable quarters, in sounds resem- 
bling those of a spinniug-wheel. Thus 
encumbered, he would sit for hours to- 
gether at his work, and abstain from 
every motion that could in the least in- 
commode his beloved favourites. In 
1809, the general massacre of cats at 
Berne rendered their friend almost in- 
consolable : eight hundred of thuse ani- 
mals were slaughtered in the space of 
twenty-four hours, because one had gone 
mad and bitten others. Mind had indeed 
carefully concealed and preserved his 
darling Minette, but the melancholy 
sight, which every moment met his view, 
of dead or living cats, carried by men, 
maids, or boys, to the skinner, wounded 
his heart. In winter evenings, Mind 
used to amuse himself with carving 
bears, cats, and other animals, in minia- 
ture, out of wild chesnut-tree, with such 
accuracy and skill, that they had a rapid 
sale, and were bought up by many as 
ornaments for their chimuey-pieces. 
Mind passed many of his happiest hours 
at the bears’ den, in Bern, where, from 
remote antiquity, two live bears have 
been continually kept. Between him and 
these animals a peculiar sympathy seem- 
ed to exist: uo sooner did Friedli, by 
which name he was best known at Berne, 
make his appearance, than the bears 
hastened to him with a friendly grunt, 
and saluted him with a bow ; upon which, 
they were invariably rewarded with a 
piece of bread or an apple from the pock- 
et of their benefactor and friend. Next 
to cats and bears, Mind received the 
greatest delight in looking over works of} 
art, in which animals were introduced. 
Among these, however, the lions of 
Rubens, some pieces of Rembrandt and 
Potter and Reidioger’s stags, were the 
only copies which he allowed to be ex- 
cellent. With the other animals of 
Reidinger he found fault, almost without 
exception, as incorrect. The bears, by 
the same artists, he characterized as ab- 
solute monsters ; neither did he enter- 
tain a more favourable opinion of the 
celebrated cats of Cornel, Vischer, and 
Hollar. 


MARCUS ANTONIUS DE DOMINIS. 

Antonius de Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalato, in Dalmatia, was deservedly 
famous for having the first of any body 
explained the phenomena of the rainbow, 
in his book de Radsis Visus et Lucis :— 
But he was no less infamous as an arch 
apostate and impostor. On his arrival 
in England he had been fourteen years in 
his see ; and, pretending conscience, he 
renounced the errors of the church of 
Rome, and conformed to that of England. 
About a year before he came here, he 
said the Romish church was mystical 
Babylon, the pope a Nimrod, a tyrant, 
schismatic, heretic, and even antichrist 
himself. It seems he had a pique against 
pope Paul V. for making him pay five 
hundred crowns a year out of his bish- 
oprick to a suffragan, and in a fury left 
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Italy. 
ceived by king James with as much 
favour as if he had been a real convert. 
He soon found out the king’s foible, and 
flattering him for his learning and know- 
ledge in divinity, obtained several rich 
presents and profitable preferments, his 
majesty sending him a fine basin and 
bowl of silver, the archbishop received 
it with this compliment, &c. Misit mahi 
rex Magnee Britannie,&c. ‘“ The king 
of Great Britain has sent me a silver 
basin to wash from me the filth of the 
Romish charch, and a silver cup to mind 
me to drink the purity of the gospel.” 

He was soon after made dean of Wind- 
sor, with a good living annexed to it, and 
master of the Savoy.——Gondomar, the 
Spanish envoy, taking offence at a jest 
the archbishop made upon him, told king 
James he was still a papist in his heart, 
and he would prove it. To effect it, he 
wrote to his master, the king of Spain, to 
demand de Dominis’s pardon of the pope, 
with a promise of preferment, and a car- 
dinal’s hat, if he would sign a recantation, 
which was presented hith by Gondomar. 
De Dominis sigued it without hesitation, 
and Gondomar carried it immediately to 
the king. His majesty ordered the mat- 
ter to be kept secret, de Dominis being 
at that very instant an importunate pe- 
titioner for the archbishoprick of York, 
which his majesty denying him, he de- 
sired to quit the kingdom, and was com- 
manded so to do within twenty days, and 
never to return. This message startled 
him, as he expected to be courted to stay 
in England ; and when he found the king 
was earnest, he made all the interest he 
could to be permitted to stay; but all 
being in vain, he shipped himself with 
count Swartzenbourg, the imperial am- 
bassador, and returned to Flanders, from 
whence he went to Rome, where he lived 
on a small pension paid him, by Gregory 
XV. which his successor Urban VIII. 
prohibited the payment of; and upon 
information of some expressions of his, 
in praise of the books he had written 
against popery, he was seized and thrown 
into prison, where he died, and his 
corpse being excommunicated, after his 
death, was burnt in the field of Flora. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


——--——— Scieuce has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CaMPBELL. 











Coming to England, ‘he was re-| 









must yield the 
chases the buffale to the plains, irritati 
him to madness; andthe rein-deer to 
the seashore, from which they do not re- 
turn till the scourge has ceased.” 
There are good grounds for believing 
that the musquitoes, which appear full 
grown in the earliest part of the spring, 
are not the produce of that season, but 
have remained in a frozen state during 
the winter; which is the case, not with 
them only, but with others of the insect 
tribe. Mr. Ellis mentions a black frozen 
mass of a turf-like substance, which, 
when thawed, produced a swarm of mus- 
uitoes ; and Hearne says, that spiders, 
- wore so hard as to bound from the floor 
like a gray pea, were revived by being 
brought to the fire. These accounts 
were, for some time, disbelieved, at least 
strong doubts were entertained of the 
correctness of the facts ; but it was found, 
by experiment, that leeches, snails, grubs, 
and frogs, could be frozen to a certain 
degree, by artificial cold, and revived. 
Similar experiments, we understand, 
have been repeated, in the course of the 
severe weather of the late winter, by 
which it was ascertained that frogs would 
revive even if the heart was frozen ; but 
that if the brain was congealed, life be- 
came extinct, and so far from the animal 
being recovered by the application of 
warmth, it was not capable of being af- 
fected by the galvanic action. It should 
be recollected, however, that the animal 
had been awakened out of a torpid state, 
to undergo the experiment ; and that it 
was not frozen in the winter-quarters 
chosen by itself when in its vigour, 
Hearne observes, that these animals bur- 
row under the moss at a considerable 
distance from the water, where they re- 
main in a frozen state till the spring. ‘1 
have frequently,”’ says he, ‘‘seen them 
dug up with the moss, frozen as hard as 
ice ; in which state the legs are as easily 
broken off as a pipestem ;” and afier 
stating that by warmth they will gain their 
usual activity, he adds, “‘ but if they be 
permitted to freeze again, they are past 
all reegvery.”’ We have no doubt, 
therefore, of Mr. Hood being correct, 
when he says, ‘‘the noise made by the 
frogs, which this inundation (the melting 
of the snow) produced, is almost incredi- 
ble. There is strong reason to believe 
that they outlive the severity of winter. 
They have often been found frozen, and 
revived by warmth; nor is it possible, 
that the multitude which incessantly filled 





CURIOUS NATURAL PHENOMENA, 
— 

In Licutenant Hood’s Account of the 
journey from Cumberland-House to Fort 
Chepeywan, as given in Capt. Franklin’s 
** Journey to the Polar Sea,” lately pub- 
lished in London, he states as the great- 
est annoyance, the clouds of buge full- 
grown musquitoes, which, bursting forth 
at once, incessantly torment the traveller 
to a degree unknown even in the tropical 
region: ‘‘ we had (says Mr. H.) some- 
times before procured a little rest, by 
closing the tent, and burning wood, or 
flashing gunpowder within, the smoke 
driving the musquitoes into the crannies 
of the ground. But this remedy was 
now ineffectual, though we employed it 
s0 perseveringly as to hazard suffocation ; 
they swarmed under our blankets, goring 
us with their envenomed trunks, and 
steeping our clothes in blood. We rose 
at daylight in a fever, and our misery was 
unmitigated during our whole stay. The 
food of the musquito is blood, which it 
can extract by penetrating the hide of a 
buffalo: and, if it is not disturbed, it 
gorges itself so as to swell its body into 
a transparent globe. The wound does! 
not swell, like that of the African mus- 
quito, but itis infinitely more painful ; 
aod, when multiplied an hundred fold, 
and continued for so many successive 
days, it becomes an evil of such magni- 
tude, that cold, famine, and every other 
concomitant of an inhospitable climate, 





our ears with its discordant notes, could 
have been matured in two or three days.”’ 

Captain Franklin also incidently states 
a curious fact with regard to fish, without 
being aware that the quéstion of resusci- 
tation had been agitated among physiolo- 
gists. ‘* It may be worthy of notice here, 
that the fish froze as they were taken out 
of the nets, and, in a short time, became 
a solid mass of ice; and, by a blow or 
two of the hatchet, were easily split 
open, when the intestines might be re- 
moved in onelump. If in this complete- 
ly frozen state they were thawed before 
the fire, they recovered their animation. 
This was particularly the case with the 
carp, and we had occasion to observe 
it repeatedly, as Dr. Richardson occu- 
pied himself in examining the structure 
of the different species of fish, and was 
always, in the winter, under the necessi- 
ty of thawing them before he could cut 
them. We have seen a carp recover 
so far as to leap about with much vigour, 
after it had been frozen for thiriy-six 
hours.” 

_ 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


Captain Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and 
Lieutenant Hood, during their Journey 
to the Polar Sea, made observations on 
several hundred appearances of the 
Aurora Borealis. This meteor, it would 
seem, is strongest aml most frequent 
about the Arctic circle, or between that 


“eminence to it. It\|multitude of facts observed separat 











these gentleman, and sometimes in dif- 
ferent places, lead to conclusions some- 
what different from those usually enter- 
tained with regard to this meteo cal 

henomenon. They have determined, 

or instance, and we think beyond all 
doubt, that the height of the Aurora, in- 
stead of being, as supposed by Mr. Dal- 
ton and others, beyond the region of the 
atmosphere, is, in fact, rarely above six 
or seven miles. This was satisfactorily 
proved by angles taken in the same mo- 
ment at two distant places, always ex- 
ceedingly small at one or both stations ; 
by the extreme rapidity with which a 
beam darts from one side of the horizon 
|to. the: opposite side, which could not 
happen if one hundred miles high, or up- 
wards; by its frequently darting its 
beams beneath the clouds, and at very 
short distances from the earth’s surface ; 
and by its being acted upon by the wind. 
Mr. Hood was told, by one of the part- 
ners of the Northwest Company, that he 
“once saw the coruscations of the Au- 
rora Borealis so vivid and low, that the 
Canadians fell on their faces and began 
praying and crying, fearing they should 
be killed ;”’ that he “threw away his 
gun and knife that they might not attract 
the flashes, for they were within two 
feet from the earth, flitting along with 
incredible swiftness, and moving parallel - 
to the surface ;” he added, that “ they 
made a loud rustling noise, like the waving 
of a flag in a strong breeze, this rustling 
noise, which is universally asserted by the 
servants of the Northwest Company, was 
not however, heard by any of the officers 
of the expedition ; ‘* but,” says Captain 
Franklin,‘ it would be an absurd degree of 
scepticism to doubt the fact any Jonger, for 
ourobservationshave rather increased than 
diminished the probability of it.” They 
had ‘‘ repeatedly heard sounds resembling 
the hissing of a musket-ball, or the shak- 
ing of a thin pliant stick in the air ;” but 
Mr. Wentzel assured them, that they had 
no doubt of the fact, that. this noise was 
occasioned by the cracking of the snow, 
on a sudden decrease of temperature. 


On the Sensitive Plant, (Mimoso Pudica.) 
BY M. DUTROCHET. 


It is known that the movements of the 
leaves of this plant have their origin in 
certain enlargements situated at the arti- 
culation of the leaflets with the petiole, 
and of the petiole with the stem. Those 
only situated in the lest articulation are 
of sufficient size co be submitted to ex- 
periment. If by a longitudinal section, 
the lower half of this swelling be remov- 
ed, the petiole will remain depressed, 
having lost the power of elevating itself ; 
if the superior half be removed the 
petiole remains constantly elevated,having 
lost the power of depressing itself. These 
experiments prove that the motions of 
the petiole depend on the alternate tur- 
gescence of the upper and lower half of 
the enlargement situated at the point of 
articulation, and that contractibility is not 
the principle of these motions. 


If one part of the plant bé@ irritated, 
the others soon bear witness, by the suc- 
cessive falling of their leaves, that they 
have successively felt the irritation. 
Thus, if a leaflet be burnt slightly by a 
lens, te interior movement which is 
produced is propagated successively to 
the other leaflets of the leaf, and then 
to other leaves on the same stalk. 
M. Dutrochet found, 1. That this interi- 
or movement is transmitted equally well, 
either ascending or descending. 2. That 
it is also equally well transmitted, al- 
though a ring of bark he removed. 3. 
That it is transmitted, also, even though 
the bark and the pith be removed, so 
that nothing remains to communicate be- 
tween the two parts of the skin, except 
the woody fibras and vessels. 4. That 
itis transmitted also when the two parts 
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munication is completed by the pith only. 





THE MINERVA 


in a warm bed, and should he feeljjitudes, “we experienced considerable 


5. That it is transmitted when the vt [w= returned, he may retire to restjing of the sensations felt at great alti- 


6. But that it is not transmitted when 
the communication only exists by the 
cortical nchiyma. It results from 
those experiments that the interior move- 
ment, produced by irritation, is propagat- 
ed by the ligneous fibres and the vessels. 
The propagation is more rapid in the 
petioles than in the body of the stem: 
in the first it moves through from ,% to 
#s of an inch in asecond, in the latter from 
$s to Jf, of an inch in the same tune. 
ternal temperature does not appear to 
exert any influence upon the rapidity of 
the movement, but very sensibly affects 
its extent. Absence of light, during 
certain time completely destroys the ir- 
ritability of the plant. The change takes 
place more rapidly when the tempera- 
ture is elevated, than when low. The 
return of the sun’s influence readily re- 
stores the plant to its irritable state. It 
appears, therefore, that it is by the ac- 








any uneasy symptoms, these may in ajjdifficulty in breathing, and that peculiar 
little time be removed by a little care}sensation which is always felt at grea 
and warm drinks, as broths, gruels, &c.jjelevations where there is any sort of 
Should any persons be so unfortunate as} herbage, though I never experienced the 
to be benighted, or lose their way du-jlike on naked snow-beds, even when 
ring the cutting frosts of a cold wintry|higher. Mountaineers, who know noth- 
night, it is needless to recommend con-|jing of the thinness of the air, attribute the 
stant exertion, this being self-evident ;|| faintness to the exhalations from noxious 
but it may be necssary to caution against} plants ; and I believe they are right, for a 
giving way to drowsiness, as, should| sickening effluvium was given out by 
sleep oppress their powers, it is more|them here, as wellas on the heights under 
than probable they may never wake|jthe snowy peaks, which | passed over 
again. Instances of this kind have often} last year above the Setlej, though on the 
occurred. Travellers exposed to the|j highest snow the faintness was not com- 
open air on such nights should beware} plained of, but only an inability to go far 
of the fatal drowsiness; the intense|| without stopping to take breath. 
coldness of the weather congealing the _ 

juices of the body, circulation is at length Bluemenbach on Irratibility of the 
stopped, and cousequently death ensues. |) T: .—I had the tongue of a four year| 
That enterpriser, Captain Parry, on his} old ox, which had been killed in the com- 
last expedition was well aware of this ;|mon way, by opening the large vessels 
and by his constant exertion and vigilant] of the neck, cut out in my presence while 


tion of light, that the vital properties of |jattention to the health and lives of bis! yet warm, and at the same time the heart, 
vegetables are supported, as it is by the||crew, saved many a valuable life. Hein order that | might compare the oscil- 


oxygen, that those of animals are pre- 


often, after the exposure to the cold of|\latory motion of this organ, which is by 


served, consequently, etiolation is to the}|several of his men, experienced the bene-|j far the most irritable that we are acquaint- 


former, what asphyxid is to the latter. 
—_— 


Vegetation in Atinospheres of different 
Densities. 


The following experiments have been 
made by Professor Dobereiner of Jena. 
Two glass vessels were procured, each 
of the capacity of 320 cubic inches, two 
portions of barley were sown in portions 
of the same earth, and moistened in the 
same «degree, and then placed one in 
each vessel. The air was now exhaust- 
ed in one, till reduced to the pressure 


of 14 inches of mercury, and coudensed| ,, 


in the other, until the pressure equalled 


56 inches. Germination took place in ory of its formation from rain, precipi- 


both nearly at the same time, and thelitated by the upper strata of the atmos- 
leaflets appeared of the same green tint ;|| phere, being frozen on passing through a 


but, at the end of 15 days, the following 
differences existed. The shoots in the 
rarefied uir were 6 inches in length, and 
from 9 to 10 inches in the condensed air. 
The first were expanded and soft ; the 
last rolled round the stem and solid. 
The first were wet on their surface, and 
especially towards the extremity: the 
last were nearly dry. ‘‘1 am disposed,” 
says M. Dobereiner, ‘to believe, that 
the diminution in the size of plants, as 
they rise into higher regions on moun- 
tains, depends more on the diminution 
of pressure than of heat. The pheno- 
mena of drops of water on the leaves in 
the rarefied air, calls to my mind the re- 
lation of a young Englishman, who, 
whilst passing through Spanish America 
as a prisoner, remarked, that on the high- 
est mountains of the country, the trees 
continually transpired a quantity of wa- 
ter, even in the driest weather; the 
water falling sometimes like rain."’ 


MINERVA MEDICA, 

Cautions in Cases of extreme Cold.—In 
accidents occasioned! by extreme cold, the 
calamity is frequently augmented by ap- 
plications guite contrary to that which 
the nature of the case requires. Thus, 
when a person has been exposed to an 
excessive degree of cold, how often is it 
that they fly to a large fire, or apply 
heated water to the parts, which occa- 
sion great pain, and, by such a sudden 
transition from excessive cold to heat, 
often produce very injurious effects on 
the system. When a part is what is 
termed frost-bitten, snow should be used ; 
or if not obtainable, the coldest water, 
which should be rubbed on the part till 
a glow is felt ; this will soon be perceiv- 
ed, the snow or water being rather 
warmer than the parts affected. After 
some little time is occupied with these 
means, by degress warmer applications 
may be administered, together with a 
small portion of brandy and water drank 
by the person. When circulation has 















\j\lually decrease in temperature, and it is 


















fit of snow applications. In accidents of||ed with, with the motion of the tongue ; 
breaking into the water through the ice,||and, when | excited both viscera at the 
the clothes should be speedily changed ;||same time, by the same mechanical stimali, 
and if at some distance, riding home} namely, incisions with a knife and pricks 
should be avoided, walking or running) with a needle, the divided tongue appear- 
being attended with far less danger, by|ed to all the by-standers to survive the 
keeping up a natural warmth, and assis-| heart more than seven minutes, and to 
ting circulation. retain the oscillation of its fibres alto- 

ous gether for a quarter of an hour; and so 


vivid were the movements when | cut 
TRS FORMATION Co Sat. across the forepart of the tongue, that 


: the butcher’s wife compared them to 
The absence of hail generally remark-| those of an eel in similar Goailiet, quite 
ed by sailors navigating the arctic re-lin the way that Ovid has compared them 
gions, which observations during the late} with the motions of the tail of a mutilated 
olar expeditions have contirmed, seems! 46. Edin. Phil. Jour. Vili 263 
to invalidate the commonly received the- o partes 
Bitumen in Minerals.—I1n a curious pa- 
per upon the analysis of minerals, lately 
communicated to the Royal Society by 
cold stratum of air in its descent. For,ithe Right Hon. George Knox, he de- 
were this the cause, it would be but just|| monstrates the existence of bitumen in a 
to suppose, that instead of hail being un-|igreat variety of mineral products where 
known within the Arctic Circle, it would! it has hitherto escaped observation, such 
bear nearly the same proporti®® to thel as basalt, greenstone, serpentine, mica, 
rain there, that the hail bears to the rain] &ec. ; and shews the necessity of attend- 
in this country. And, mdeed, from the|ing to this volatile ingredient in all cases 
circumstance of the sea in those high lati-|| of analysis, where it has been generally 
tudes being neurly covered with ice, wejisuffered to escape observation from the 
might reasonably infer, that a stratum of} Joss by ignition having too commoaly 
air sufficiently cold to congeal rain depo-, been ascribed to water. He recommends, 
sited by the higher strata of the atmos-|| with this view, that distillation, in a pro- 
phere, would more frequently occur] per apparatus, should always precede the 
there than it does in this parallel. But)other steps of analysis, and that the na- 
it will appear that this theory is contrary|ture of the volatile products, thus ob- 


ty general analogy; for on ascending}tained, should be particularly examined. 
high hills, we find the atmosphere gra- 








—~_- = 

The Theory of Falling Stars.—M. Bel- 
well known that the summits of many|!ani, in a Memoire on the meteors called 
inountains are covered with snow/falling stars, supports the theory that 
throughout the summer. Though welthey are formed by the combustion of 
have no doubt but that carrents of air of|itrains of inflammable gases or vapours 
varied temperatures do  occasionallyjlin the atmosphere. He thinks that these 
occur as exceptions to this general rule,jtrains may exist in the higher regions 
we cannot suppose the ordinary economy | without being dissipated, in consequence 
of the atmosphere to be so completely in-jof the general and perfect tranquillity 
verted as is gratuitously assumed to ac-|/which may be considered as existing 
count for the furmation of hail, unless/there. He endeavours to combat the 
the sudden influence of some powerful] difficulty which is zenerally urged to such 
auxiliary be admitted, to produce a phe-jja theory, of the diminished inflammabili- 
onumenon so contrary to general obser-|ity of any gaseous or vaporous mixture by 
vation. If indeed a stratum of cok airjexpansion, by referring to the vapour of 
should occasionally intercept the falling! phosphorus, stating, ‘that phosphorus 
rain in the Arctic Circle and convert it] becomes luminous, or suffers a slow com- 
into hail, the common theory would ap-}bustion, at a temperature so much the 
pear more consistent ; but as this is not|lower as the quantity of oxygen gas in 
the case, we are inclined to attribute its} other gases or by rarefaction ;” and then 
formation to electricity, which so fre-| ventures the conjecture, that there may 
quently manifests its presence during hailllbe other substances, capable by natural 
showers, by thunder and lightning, andjoperations of being reduced into the 
which like hail, is unknown in high lati-jstate of vapour or gas; and which, 
tudes. though at common temperature and pres- 
== sure, are not inflammable, may become 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES |jso by being elevated in the atmosphere. 

FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. _ 

: _— Acurious MS. in the library of the 
Sensation experienced at great Altitudes.--|Church of St. Elizabeth, at Breslau, to 
Capt. Hodgson, in his journey to the head/the naked eye appears to be a drawing] 
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ing at it through a magnifyi , you 
find it is a copy of Ovid's pe 
perfectly legible, and the whole five 
books within a compass of ten inches in 
length, and three in width. 


_ 

Libraries of Spain—There was for- 
merly a celebrated library in the city of 
Cordova, in Spain, which the Moors 
erected, and where they established an 
Academy, in which all the sciences were 
taught in Arabic. It was pillaged by the 
Spaniards when Ferdinand drove the 
Moors out of Spain, after they had been 
established there six hundred years. 
Ferdinand Columbus, the son of the cele- 
brated circumnavigator, formed a tolera- 
bly large library in Seville. Ferdinand 
Nonius, the first that taught the Greek 
language in Spain according to historical 


record, formed an ample and very curi- 


ous library of 2 number of Greek manu- 
scripts, which he purchased at a dear 
rate in Italy. He taught the Greek and 
Latin languages at Alcala, whence he 
went to Salamanca. He left his library 
to this last-named University. The 
grand and splendid library that the Car- 
dinal de Ximenes formed at Alcala, and 
where he established a University that is 
become so justly celebrated, is still ex- 
isting. 
—~—_ 
Preservation of Anatomical Prepara- 
tions.—Dr. Macartney, of Dublin, em- 
ploys for this purpose a solution of alum 
and nitre, which preserves the natural 
appearance of most of the parts of the 
body much better than spirits of wine, 
or any other liquid hitherto employed. 
In order to impregnate entirely anatomi- 
cal preparations, the liquid ought to be 
renewed from time to time at first. The 
proportion of the two salts and the 
strength of the solution should vary ac- 
cording to circumstances. The solution 
possesses such an antiseptic power that it 
iestroys completely, in a few days, the 
fetor of the most putrid animal sub- 
stances. 
— 
Vegetating Mountain of Ice.—Liecut. 
Kotzebue has discovered in the western 
part of the gulf to the north of Bebring’s 
Straits a mountain covered with verdure 
(moss and grass,) composed interiorly of 
solid ice. On arriving at a place where 
the shore rises almost perpendicularly 
from the sea to the height of 100 feet, 
and continues afterwards to extend with 
a gradual inclination, they observed 
masses of the purest ice 100 feet high, 
preserved under the above vegetable 
carpet. The portion exposed to the sun 
was melting, and sending much water 
into the sea. An undoubted proof of 
this ice being primitive (i. e. formed by 
any causes now in action.) was afforded 
by the great number of bones and teeth of 
the mammoths which make their appear- 
ance when it is melted. The soil of 
these mountains, which to a certain height, 
are covered with an abundant nerbage, is 
only half a foot thick, it is composed of a 
mixture of a clay, earth, sand, and mould; 
the ice melts gradually beneath it, the 
carpne falls downwards, and continues to 
thrive ; the latitude is 50° 15’ 36” N. 
> 
Comet of Encke re-discovered in New 
South Wales.—On the 2d of June, 1822, 
Mr. Runker re-discovered in Gemini the 
periodical comet of Encke, which has 
excited so much notice, and from which 
it appears, that the revolution of this 
comet in 1204 days is put beyond a doubt. 
This comet was observed in 1786, 1795, 
1801, 1805, and 1818; and by a com- 
parison of all these observations, he cal- 
culated two sets of elements, which re- 
presented the observations within two 
minutes of adegree. In these elements, 
the revolution for 1809 was 1203.452 
days, and 1204.452a nd half the greater 
axis 0.347219! and 0.3474612, With 


these data, M. Encke computed epheme- 








of the Ganges, which he found in the] with a pen of the Venus de Medicis, up- 
midst of eternal snows, says, whilst speak-Jon a half sheet of folio paper ; by look- 


rides of the comet for 1822. He announc- 
ed that he had little hopes of its being 
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seen in Europe in 1822, as before June 
it would be extremely faint, and always 
near the horizon, and in the month of 
June it would set at the same time with 
thesun. He added, however, ‘that in 
south lat. 34 degrees, the comet, in the 
beginning of June, would be elevated 24 
degrees above the horizon at sunset, and 
would be as bright as a star of the fourth 
magnitude. Our readers cannot fail to 
remark the singularity of the circum- 
stance, that Mr. Rumber, who accom- 
genes Sir T. Brisbane to New South 

ales, should have discovered this comet 
on the 2d of June, 1822, at Paramatta, 
in 30 deg. 48 min. 45 sec. south latitude. 





— 

Theory of Apparitions.—It is a well- 
known law of human economy, that the 
impressions produced on some of the ex- 
ternal senses, especially on the eye, are 
more durable than the application of the 
impressing cause. The effect of look- 
ing at the sun, in produciag the impres- 
sion of a luminous globe for some time 
after the eye has been withdrawn from 
the object, is familiar to every one. In 
young persons, the effects resulting from 
this permanence of impression are ex- 
tremely curious. | remember that, about 
the age of 14, it was asource of great 
amusement to myself. If I hiad been view- 
ing any interesting object in the course of 
the day, such as a romantic ruin, a fine 
seat, or a review of a body of troops, as 
soon as the evening came on, if | had oc- 
casion to go into a dark room, the whole 
seen was brought before my eyes, with 
a brilliancy equal to what it had possess- 
ed in daylight, and remained visible for 
several minutes. [ have no doubt, that dis- 
maland frightful images have been present- 
ed in the same manner to young persons, 
after scenes of domestic affliction or pub- 
lic horror. From recalling images by an 
art of memory, the transition is direct to 
beholding spectral objects which have 
been floating in the imagination. Yet, 
even in the most fantastic assemblage of 
this nature, no novelty appears. The 
spectre may be larger or smaller ; it may 
be compounded of the parts of different 
animals ; but it is always framed from 
the recollection of familiar though discor- 
dant images. The result of all these in- 
quiries has been, that recollected images 
only are presented to the persons labour- 
ing under delusions of this nature. 


~—_ 
Return of Mr. Rask from Asia.—Pro- 





fessor Rask, of the University of Copen- 
hagen, set out on a journey to Asia six 
years ago, chiefly with the intention of 
investigating the relations which exist, or 
which have existed, between the lan- 
guages of India and Persia on the one 
hand, and those of the Gothic and Ger- 
manic nations on the other. Mr. Rask 
has brought with him a great many ma- 
nuscripts in Sanscrit, Zend, Bengali, and 
Persian, among which are four copies o 
the Zendavesta, very different from that 
which M. Anquetil translated. He has 
made researches in the Buli writing, as 
well as into the Cuneiform writing of 
Babylon and Persepolis. 
—<—_— 

Exquisite Carmine.—Liquid ammonia, 
digested with carmine at an atmospheric 
heat of 12° Reaumur, seizes its colouring 
matter, dissolves it, and leaves only a 
residuum of an earthy appearance and of 
a pale red. Separate this colouring 
with ammonia, and it produces a most 
brilliant lustre, and succeeds perfectly 
with the help of concentrated acetic acid. 
The acid to be added by degrees to the 
alkaline tincture, until the ammonia is 
completely saturated. It forms a pre- 
cipitate of extraordinary lustre; upon 
which the eye can scarcely rest. The 
extreme fineness of this precipitate re- 
quires the addition of a little alcohol to 
the liquid, in order to diminish its densi- 
ty. his addition soon causes the co- 
lour to deposit, which then shows itsel. 
in all its brilliancy. The discoverer de- 


ed it ina small capsula. 
colour may be of great use to the minia- 
ture painters. 


_— 

Snuff.—It is asserted that it would be 
difficult to fird a case where a confirmed 
snuff-taker was known to die by apo- 
plexy: and that the apophlegmatizant 
system, or stenutories, which cause an 
evacuation of serous or mucous humour 
by the nostrils, are the best and most ef- 
ficacious preventive of apoplexy. The 
extension of the knowledge of this dis- 
covery may be highly valued by the me- 
dical profession, if it cannot be denied that 
all snuff-takers are exempt from apo- 


plexy. 


es 

Cure for Smokey Chimnies.—From a 
small bar of wood, fastened across the 
chimney at a few inches from its summit, 
let a blown bladder be suspended by a 
string, so as to move freely. Nothing 
more is requisite. One explanation of 
this effect it is easy to perceive. The 
smoke as it ascends occupies but a small 
part of the passage in the chimney, and 
meets with no interruption from the 
bladder. On the contrary, the gusts of 
wind, which are, comparatively speak- 
ing, rather dense, are arrested and pre- 
vented from entering the chimney, by 
the surface which the bladder presents. 
The smoke in the chimney is thus only 
stopped in its prdgress for a moment, 
and, not being drjyen downwards, pro- 
ceeds in its course as soon as the gust 
is over. 

~e 

Aromatic baths for Children.—It is a 
constant practice of the Russians to put 
children into a warm bath once or twice 
a week, until they are about two years 
old ; and the effect during the teething is 
excellent. The water is put into a shal- 
low vessel, like a butcher’s tray, but 
rather deeper ; and with a quantity of 
water just «leep enough for the child to 
lie in it without the water coming over 
its face. A handful of herbs (of which 
they take care to dry plenty for this and 
other purposes), is put in, and the boil- 
ing water poured over them ; a sufficient 
quantity of cold water is then added, to 
make it the proper heat. A linen cloth 
is put in for the child to lie on, which is 
then rapped around his body, to keep 
those parts warm which are not cover- 
ed by the water. In this the child is laid 
for a quarter or half an hour, and some- 
times for two hours. 





LITERATURE. 





Notices of New Publications in France, 
Germany, Russia, Poland, and Spain, in 
July 1823. 


France. A work entitled the Chefs 
d’Ouvre of the French Bar, has met with 
great encouragement, and it is said to be 
avery meritorious production. A volume 
of Miscellanies has just appeared from 
the pen of M. Villermain, author of the 
History of Cromwell, and of a translation 
of Cicero de Republica. A fine edition 
of the works of Cervantes is in progress. 
The novels of the author of Waverly, 
are re-published at Paris almost as soon 
as they appear in Edinburgh. A collec- 
tion of the Letters of the celebrated 
Women of the Age of Louis XIV. is an- 


those of Mesdames de Sevigne, Maintenon, 
&c. The 33d and 34th volumes of the 
Universal Biography are thought to con- 
tain some of the most interesting articles 
of the collection. Among the lives are 
those of Petrarch, by M. Froisset ; Pascal 
by M. Raynouard ; and those of the Earl 
of Chatham and the late William Pitt. A 
general History of Spain, after Mariana 
and other Spanish Historians, is an- 
nounced from the pens of two of the! 
principal literati at Paris. A Dictionary 
of the language of Oratory and Poetry, 





canted the colourless liquid, and after 


by Mr. J. Planche, is spoken of in high 


nounced ; it is intended as a sequel to| 











terms in the French journals. 
History of Luxury amongst the Athenians, 
from the most ancient times to the death 
of Philip of Macedon, translated from the 
German of Professor Meiners of Gottin- 
gen, by M. Solvet, a young author, is 
announced for publication. A treatise by 
the Abbé Nadal, on the Luxury of the 
Roman Ladies, is annexed to this last 
work, The 19th volume of the princi- 
pal dramatic works of the foreign stage is 
published. It contains Inez de Castro, 
by Gomez; the conquest of Peru, by 
Aguiar ; the character of the Lusitanians 
by the same author ; and the life of Don 
Quixotte, by Antonio Joze. Count For- 
bin’s Travels in Sicily, including an ac- 
count of the events which took place 
there in 1820, have appeared in one vol. 
8vo. ; it contains an Indian Tale, “‘ The 
Rajaly of Bednoure,” no way connected 
with the subject of the book itself. A 
work to be called the ‘‘ Egyptian Panthe- 
on,” by M. Champollion jr., celebrated 
for his discoveries relative to the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic writing, is contemplated. It 
will be in 4to., and embellished with 200 
engravings. The 12th volume of the 
Memoirs relative to the revolution, edited 
by Madame de Genlis and others, and con- 
taining the Memoirs of the Marchioness 
de Bouchamps, and Madame de la Roche- 
jacquelin, has made its appearance. 

Germany. The publication of an im- 
proved Arabic Dictionary, by Mr. G. W. 
Freytaz, isannounced. Mr. L. F. Grie- 
singer has published a pamphlet, in which 
he maintains the very singular opinion, 
that all kinds of literary piracy ought to 
be permitted. He considers the laws 
which prohibit it as remains of the feudal 
system ; and literary property is, in his 
eyes, a monopoly. He particularly sup- 
ports his opinion by the fact, that the 
Greeks and Romans never prevented the 
copying of books when they had once 
been made public by the author. 

Russia. The History ofthe Mongols 
and Tartars now engages the attention of 
many of the literati of the Russian empire. 
A Genealogy of the Turks in Kasan is 
printing ; also, for the first time in Rus- 
sia, editions of Gengis Chan and Tamer- 
lane. Mr. Frahn has been engaged in an 
important work on the Mahometan. coins 
in the Russian Asiatic Museum. The 
following has also appeared from the 
same pen: A Picture of Manners and 
Customs of the Russians at the com- 
mencement of the 10th century. 

Poland. Within a short period the 
following translations from the English 
have been made into the Polish language : 
Rasselas, Young’s Night Thoughts, Tom 
Jones, Paradise Regained, Pope’s Essay 
on Man and the Rape of the Lock. Ex- 
tracts from most of the Essayists, and espe- 
cially the Spectator, have been published 
in different periodical works. The Poles 
already possess a translation of Ossian, 
which has been multiplied in several 
editions. Shakspeare is in great vogue ; 
his principal pieces, nearly literally trans- 
lated, are constantly performed at War- 
saw, Wilna, Cracow, and Leopold. The 
study of the English language is very 
widely diffused over Poland. In some 
of the Universities there are professor- 
ships of English ; several of the modern 
poets have likewise been translated, and, 
among others, Lord Byron. 

in. Among the latest works pub- 
lished in Spain are the following :—Flo- 
resta de Rimas antiguas Castellanas &c., 
by J. N. Béhl-de-Tabro.—Flora Peru- 
ana, in folio, with Latin and Spanish text, 
and illustrated by engravings representing 
133 new species of plants, and 151 al- 
ready known, but more accurately de- 
scribed than furmerly. Ciencia de la 
Legislation, from the Italian of Filangieri 
in 10 vols. 8yo. This work was com- 
menced some years ago, but it was pro- 
hibited by the Inquisition, Since the 
suppression of that infamous tribunal by 
the Emperor Napoleon, the whole has 





The| 


been translated, and all the ten volumes} 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES, — 








We have prepared an article in reply to an at- 
tack on us in the Commercial Advertiser.—But, 
on-second thoughts, we refrain from publishing it, 
as we are confident our readers cannot be inter- 
ested in such a controversy: and further because 
to succeed against such an antagonist would be 
no great triumph, For these {wo reasons we shall 
not favour the Commercial with any farther no- 
tice, 


No. 28. of Vol. If. ofthe MinERvA will contain 
the following articles : 

PopuLtaR TALES.—Achmet and Selima.— 
Omrah Restored. 

THE TRAVELLER.—lItaly and the Italians in 
the 19th Century. No. Ill. 
THE Drama.—The Force of Love; a Dra- 
matic Sketch. No. I. ; 
BrocraPHy.—-Characteristic Sketches of 
Messrs. Brougham and Canning. 
ARTS AND SciENcES.—The Art of Removing 
Stains from Cloth. Spontaneous Combustion. 
Diving Bell at Portpatrick, Ireland. — Scientific 
and Literary Notices from Foreign Journals. 
LITERATURE.—On the Moral Tendency of 
Novel Reading. 
PortRY.—Memory. To Cora, and the Ga- 
lic War Song. By “Florio.” Retrospection. 
By ‘‘Cornelia.” Petrarch’s Address to Laura. 
By “*Eccentoria ;” 
GLEANER, Record, En1Gmas, CHRONO- 
LOGY. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.-—We presume ‘‘ Junius 
Junio” is not aware that all polstical articles are 
excluded from the MINERVA. 
‘*Teazler & Co.” will appear in our next. We 
shall welcome company so agreeable. 
Errata.—In last number, }3 206, eleventh line 


from the top of first column for “ the unviewed,” 
read preconceived. 


THE RECORD. 


———A thing of Shre«s and Patches!—Hamver. 








Mr. Nathan Adams, an ingenious musician 
and mechanic of this city, has invented a new 
musical instrument, called the T'rumpacello. 
The Mummy brought from Thebes, and pre- 
sented to the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
has been brought to this city for exhibition. 


A weekly Literary Journal called the 
** Arcadian,” has just been commenced at Phi- 
ladelphia. 

A Mr. Goodacre is announced, in the Eng- 
lish papers, as about to proceed to the U. States 
to lecture on Astronomy. His apparatus is 
said to be unparalleled, and the planisphere 
reconstructed and adapted to every city in the 
Atlantic States. 


The immense fish, called by Dr. Mitchili 
“the Vampyre of the Ocean,” is now exhibit- 
ing in Broadway. 

The first number of a new paper called “the 
Howard Gazette,” has been published at Bos- 
ton. Its principal object is to obtain the abo- 
lition of imprisonment for debt, except in 
cases of fraud. 

oe 


MARRIED, 


4 Mr. Paul A. Curtis to Miss Mary C. Stans- 
ury 
Mr. D. Mc Donald to Miss Sarah Davis. 
Mr. William Philp to Miss Sarah Dennison, 
Mr. W. M. Ward to Miss Maria Mervill. 
Mr. Peter Valentine to Miss Sarah Taber, 
Mr. Martin Grannis to Miss Emelie Megie. 
Mr. John Gerstenecker to Miss Mary Wynard. 
oe — - ao Haunah Sell. 

apt. Norman Peck to Mies i 
é.. a Mary Elizabeth 
Mr. Dungan to Miss Hannah Ayers, 
Mr. William Mosely to Miss Eliza Falconer. 
Mr. Lewis Verdelle to Miss Jane Gervoult. 
Mr. E. H. Gurnee to Miss Sarah Marsh. 
William Emons, Esq. te Miss Luc Vaughan. 
Mr. James Catherty to Mrs. A. M'Nally 
Mr. Richard E. Patterson to Miss Deborah 
— Nt Wheeler jo Miss 

r. J. H, evler jo Miss Ann Burtsell. 
Charles Bostwick, Esq. to Mrs. Ann Masterton. 

DIED, 

sag a Davies. 

ts. Mary Ashfield, aged 62 . 
Mrs. Elizabeth hoon Ae: 
Mr. Harvey Daton, aged 28 years. 
Miss Ma » aged 31 years. 
>: on 2 home Parsons. 

r Davi uarrier, 23 years. 
Mrs. Sarah Peamnn, toed 104 years, 
Mr. Daniel W. Platt, aged 22 years, 





are now in the hands of the public 





Major Elihu Lyman, aged 81 years, 
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POETRY. 


**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every piace in 
which it moves; to round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








Vor the Minerva. 


On the surprise of the American troops by 
the Ricaree Indians. 
The eastern sky was ting’d with light, 
Phe dark’ning clouds of murky night 
Tow’rds western worlds had wing’'d their flight, 
Morn was advancing rapidly. 


The watch-fire’s blaze was dying fast, 
Aud o’er the camp a gloom is cast, 
Save where the low and sullen blast 

Lit up the embers transiently. 


The weary troops had sought their bed, 

The camp was silent as the dead, 

Alone was heard the sent’nel’s tread, 
As sounding harsh and heavily. 


When wafted by the breeze there fell, 
On the soldier’s ear « savage yell, 
‘That sounded forth the horrid knell 
Of those who fell so valiantly. 


Then on the bills appeared a crowd 
Of waving plumes that nodded proud, 
Nearer it came, and still more loud, 
When down it rushed tumultuously. 


Arm! arm! ye freemen, one and all; 
Lemember now your country’s call, 
Resolve to conquer or to fall 

In foremost ranks of brav'ry. 


The Indian war-whoop sounds on high, 

The shouts of victors rend the sky, 

And groans of dying, far and nigh, 
Increase the dixeful tragedy. 


The battle’s din—the bloody strife— 

Roll fiercely on—The savage knife 

Reehs with the blood whence ebbed the life 
Of many sons of liberty. 


Still, still Columbia's banner waves, 
Sooner than would her sons be slaves, 
They'd seek grim death in glorious graves, 
A refuge safe from tyranny. 


The battle-ground is strew’d with dead, 
The naked fields, the dying bed 
Of those who for their country bled 
In combat fighting bravely. 
J. T. & Co. 
—_. 
For the Minerva. 


Lines on seeing the plates in a new edition of 
Robinson Crusoe, shewn me by Mr. P—— 


Crusoe, when childhood’s garland bound my brow, 
Whea life was something brig ter than "tis now ; 
Thy fancied woes, thy solitary grief, 

That hop'd not, der'd not hope for a relief; 

Would to thy page wy pleas'd attention chain, 

Till I would give a tear-drop to thy pain. 

I've seen thee, and would at the picture smile, 
The unfear’d monarch of thy lonely isie, 

Straying where e’er thy fancy bade thee rove, 
Through verdant glades, or cocoa planted grove, 
With leafy canopy to screen thy head 

From the fierce glow th’ equator sun-beams shed, 
Thy goat-ekio mantle and thy sandal’d feet, 

And eye o'er ocean cast, in bope to meet, 

That bappy sight, a ship from Christian land, 

To waft thee gaily to thy native strand. 

Pew years have pase'd since then, but oh! how dear, 
How envied now those happy bours appear ; 

And it recalls them, thus once more to view, 

The book that charm'd so much when life was new, 
To look again upon thy pictur'd isle, 

And think on chiidhood’s joys, aod sigh, and smile ; 
And when this brow sball own the touch of age, 

1 still will love to glance at Crusoe’s page. a 

K 





— <—o 
For the Minerva. 


On the death of a favourite Canary Bird which 
was recently brought from England. 
Poor little bird! thcu art no more, 
The winds did waft thee o’er the sea, 
From Europe's agitated shore, 
To this fam’d land of liberty. 
Poor little bird! how oft I’ve heard 
The warblings of thy plaintive song ; 
And oft Pve wish’d, poor little bird! 
Thou wouldst thy charming notes prolong. 


Poor little bird! thou now art gone, 
Thy plumage I no more shail see, 
No more shall near thy lovely song, 








Which fill’d the air with melody. 





Poo: little bird! thou now art dead, 
Emblem of man’s mortality ; 

And soon the dust may shroud the head 
Of him who writes these lines on thee. 
Courtlandt-street. G, 
> 
For the Miuverva. 


THE STORM. 


‘Twas dark, and the storm beat with ire, 
And was driving "gainst wincows and dour; 
I sat down by my warm cheerful fre, 
From rain, aud from cold, and from tempest secure ; 
Vet my heart breath'd a sigh, for I pitied the poor. 
And 1 thought on the mariner’s fate, 
W hose last fatal struggle was nigh; 
Whose career must that night end its date 
"Midst the awful contention of ocean and sky, 
And the tear of compassion fell warm from mine eye. 
Io fancy I pictur’d to view 
Seme poor houseless wanderer, distrest ; 
And imagined | instantly few 
To welcome the pocr rain aad wind-beaten guest, 
To divide food and raiment, and give him the best. 


E’en Creation’s dumb tenants around, 

For wy pity and care seem'd to call, 

And | wished in that night might be found 
For each bird a soft nest and each beast a warm stall, 
For my soul glow’d with heart-felt compassion for all. 


These visions at last took their flight, 
And realities dwelt on my mind; 
And I thought iu that cold stormy night, 
Av emblem of envy and scorn | could find, 
Whose language was bitter, whose voice was unkind. 
And pearer.—There’s oue 1 have loved, 
With a heart as sincere as "twas warm : 
Oh how fondly my bosom approved. 
—— Now | trembled, I sighed, "twas the dream of alarm; 
Aad I called on oblivion to lend me its charm, 
For wy feelings were wild as the wiud and the storm. 
Dec. 1622. EccENTORIA. 
— 
For the Minerva, 
man ‘ 


THE CHAPLET. 


Let beauty, with its eye of fire, 

With maddening love the gay inspire ; 
Let kings in panoply arrayed, 

Unsheath the ready murderous blade ; 
Let glory rear its plumed crest, 

And dazzle with its glittering vest : 

Yet not for me thy chaplet weave ; 

Thy smiles azgfalse—thy hopes deceive, 


Let the full cup of pleasure teem 

With draughts from fair Calypso’s stream, 
Which shrouds the soul’s immortal flame 
Beneath the brute’s degraded frame ; 
‘Though fair the flow’rs that here entice, 
All, all too costly is the price ; 

Such chaplet, therefore, do not weave— 
The flow’rs decay—the draughts deceive ! 


Nor weave for me Ambition’s wreath; 

It is the hluody meed of death ; 

Asp-like, foul inurder nestles there, 
Evtwin’d with folds of grim despair ! 

And ob! weave not the wreath that binds 
The brows of sordid, selfish minds ; 

Like those entwine no wreaths for me, 
‘They show too much, oh world, of thee ! 


Nor the bright wreath of riches twine, 
Dug from Golconda’s purest mine ; 
Nor dazzling stones, that proudly gem 
Ap ernpire’s envied diadem : 

No; twine for me the Patriot’s crown, 
The brigintest gift of fair renown, 

And let the wreath that decks my brow 
From ardent love of country grow. H, 
~— 

THE ORCHARD AND KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Nearer the houses, see the boundless waste 

Of blossoms! beauteous !—gardens, O how grac’d! 

Marvels the eye to see the lovely sight, 

And the heart dances with divine delight, 

To think on autumn’s consecrated store, 

When the fruit swells, and drops the falling Sow'r. 
Breathe soft, ye winds, the tender fruitage spare— 

Th’ impurpied plumb, or the more juicy pear, 

The varied apple,—may a0 surly gust 

Whirl to the ground, aod all our prospects blast, 

Till sun's revolving tinge with ruddy red, 

Flavours exquisite all the pippen'd bed. 

Now, see the burnish’d rinds, with relish fine, 

Supply the vacancy of choicest wine ; 

Replenish weil the spare-room's strawy floor, 

And early eotertsioments amply store : 

Some borrow ripeness from the falling snows, 

And autumo into wintry deepness goes ; 

Whilst some adorn the salver and the feast, 

Others, (a foaming flood !) the wats have grac’d! 

Meilow'd by age, they sparkle in the glass, 

Nor can the rich blood-grape their taste surpass. 
The kitchen garden, bedg’d or wall'd around, 

Sbows tbat a thoughfful mind has mark'd the ground, 

Where nerrow beds and alleys istervene, 

Rach family or tribe may there be seen; 





Here, (no confusion) al! distinct are scann’d, 
With great propriety, by skilful hand ; 
© ! bow delightful does the scene appear! 


CHRONOLOGY. 





What choice accommodation centres here! 
What source of usefu! dainties !—ali for man; 
The mult tude how vast—how kind the plan! 
With frizzied locks the parsley's shaggy green 
Adorns the border ;—celery there is seen, 
With whiten'd arms uprising from the earth, 
To make our savoury soup, and give it worth ; 
In tap'ring stems th’ asparagus arise, 
Pirst fruits of spring, caress'd by milder shies; 
The artichoke extends its fringed top 
With treats of luscious vegetable sop ; 
The ber, with ping teudril strays, 
And basks beneath the sun's intensest rays, 
To secrete for its master's various use, 
Barrell'd or fresh, its kind and cooling juice; 
The beans stand firm, just like embatt!'d treops— 
‘The peas, like invalids, hang ov their props - 
Abd pot one species of these herbs are found, 
That can be call’d a cumb’rer of the ground; 
No, not a plant midst ali this various brood, 
But may be ue'd for physic, or for food. 
This blest enclosure—thie thrice- valued spot, 
Be mine— then, kings, | envy net your lot : 
Here, midst my subjects | serenely walk, 
Aud daily ‘in my meditations) talk ; 
Eachtenders me some present, (homage meet.) 
And lay their willing tribute at my feet,— 
Regaie the taste with plenty, and supply 
The rural waots that rise in pleasure’s eye. 





Lpigram. 
TO PHILLIS. 
Phillis, you little rosy rake, 
That heart of yours I long to rifle, 
Come give it me, why should you make 
So much ado about a trifle ? 
—_- 

From the window of an Inn at Abingdon. 
Whence comes it that in Clara's face 
The lily only has a place ? 

It is because the absent rose 
Is gone to paint her husband’s nose. 


———————————————e 


ENIGMAS, 














** And justly the wise man thus preacb’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of thingsthat are small "’ 





Answers lo Puzzles &c. in our last. 
Puzz_x I.—Because it is sometimes an engra- 
ving (in gray wing.) 

PuzzLeE II.—Because *‘ Able” follows T (tea.) 
CHARADE, 
Wok falls on MAN in ev'ry state, 
Such are the dire decrees of fate ; 
But those Philosophers, who say 
That WOMAN strews man’s rugged way 
With woe aud care, | little heed, 
And spurn with scorn such narrow creed; 
Scott’s nobler sentiments avow, 
‘* A ministering angel thou.” 
QuEery.—The Dey of Algiers, (All-jeers.) 
NEW PUZZLES. 
CHARADE L 
In malice I ever abound, 
Yet never am in spite ; 
In ev'ry space I may be found, 
Yet always out of sight, 
In peace I for ever exist, 
Enclos’d in its soft palm: 
From rage I can never be mist, 
Although I’m always calm. 


If through all the globe you range, 
You never, me, can find ; 
Although in earth I’m seen, "tis strange, 
By all that are not blind. 
In vain your wit you rummage through, 
There, me, you'll never gain; 
With mem’ry I’ve nought to do, 
Though ever in the brain. 
Now you will find me, I am sure, 
By looking well with care ; 
But should you fail—by way of cure— 
I'll join you in despair! 
CHARADE Il. 
My first in music oft appears, 
And often in declining years, 
And further too, I'll prove it clear, 
It also may proceed from fear, 
My second will produce my first, 
And many evils most accurst ; 
Emblem of war, where’er it goes, 
Tis followed by unnumbered woes. 
Together join these, an¢ you'll find 
The name of one, whose mighty mind 
Has imag’d forms, which ae’er can perish 


The Christian JEra. 


1654 Christina, Queen of Sweden, abdicated 

the throne in favour of Charles Gustavus, 

her cousin. She embraced the Romau 

Catholic tenets, and retired to Rome where 

she died. 

1655 Cromwell entered into a treaty with France 

against Spain. He took the Island of 

Jamaica. 

—— Peace between the Protestant and Catho- 

lic Cantons of Switzerland by King Louis. 

—— Frederic William, Elector of Brandenburg, 
obtained of Poland to be declared Sovereign 

Duke of Prussia, and independent. 

~—— The New Parliament of England offered 

Cromwell the Crown, and title of King, 

which he declined. 

1658 Death of Oliver Cromwell, protector. His 

son Richard was next day proclaimed pro- 

tector, and summoned a parliament. 

—— The Dutch took possession of the Isle of 

Ceylon. 

1669 Aurengzeb, Great Mogul, imprisoned his 

father, and made war on his brothers. 

—— Peace of the Pyrenées, between France and 

Spain. 

—— Louis XIV. meditated peace between Den- 

mark and Sweden. 

1660 Restoration of Charles Il. brought about 

chiefly by Genera] Monk, afterwards Buke 

of Albemarle. 

—— Ten Regicides executed, and an act of 

indemnity passed. 

1661 Death of Cardinal Mazarin. 

—— The Duke of Orleans married Henrietta, 

sister of Charles II. 

—— Portugal recovered Brazil from the Dutch, 

and secured it by treaty. 

—— Christian Missionaries protected in China. 

1662 The Solemn League and Covenant burnt in 

England, by the hands of the common haug- 

man. 

—— Charles I. married to the Infanta of Portu- 


gal. 
—— Louis XIV. obtained from Duke Charles 
Ill. a donation of Lorrain. 
= senate league between France and Hol- 
and. 
—— Dunkirk sold by the English. 
1663 Lovis XIV. renewed his alliance with the 
Swiss. 
1664 The Pope sent his nephew with another 
Cardinal, to make satisfaction to Louis, 
for an insult done to his ambassador. 
—— Canal of Languedoc begun,to join the two 


seas. 

—— Battle of St. Gothard in Hungary, where 

the Turks were defeated by the Imperial- 

ists and their French auxiliaries. 

—— War between the Dutch and English, on 
account of the African trade. 

1665 Great naval victory gained by the Duke of 
York, over the Dutch, off Harwich. 

—— Plague in England. 

—— Battle of Villaviciosa, where the Portu- 

guese were defeated by the Spaniards. 

—— Philip IV. King of Spain was succeeded by 
his son Charles II. 

1666 Great fire in London, which lasted four 
days, and extended over 436 acres. 

1667 The Dutch insulted the English, and burnt 
their ships, in the mouth of the Thames, 
and in the river Medway. 

—— Peace concluded at Breda withthe French, 
Danes, and Dutch, ratified by Charles U. 
England and Spain made peace, as did 
Spain and Portugal. Triple league of 
Sweden, Holland, and England against 
France, to preserve the Spanish Nether- 
lands. 

1668 Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 
France retained its conquests in Flanders. 

—— The turks after a war of 24 years took 
Candia from the Venetiaus. 

1672 Famous passage of the Rhine by the French, 
and Holland almost overrun. 

—— Victory of the English fleet over the Dutch 
in Southwold-bay. Pensioner de Witt, 
with his brother, torn in pieces by the 
Dutch, and the Prince of Orange made 
Stadtholder. : 

1673 War betwix: France and Spain. 

1674 England made peace with Holland. Louis 
XIV. lost his conquests, except Maestricht 
and Franche Comré. 

—— Death of Milton, the celebrated English 
poet, Once secretary to the Republicon 
Government. 

1675 Marshal Turenne killed in battle. 

1676 France declared war against Denmark, in 
favour of Sweden. 

1677 The Prince of Orange and Allies defeated 
at Capel, by Monsieur, brother of King 
Louis. The French took Cambray, Va- 
lencieunes, St. Omer, and Freyburg, in 
Suabia. 
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